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Chronicle 


Home News—On May 15, Senator Vandenbergh’s 
bill providing a method of reapportioning the House in 
conformity with the census reports, was made the pend- 
ing business. The Senator from Michi- 
igan won his point against strong oppo- 
sition from Senators representing States 
which will lose one or more members. Under the bill 
the President would have power to fix the membership, 
should Congress fail to act, and on this ground the 
measure was attacked as unconstitutional. Senator Sack- 
ett of Kentucky introduced an amendment to exclude 
aliens from the census count. 

By May 16, action of the House with reference to the 
Senate’s approval, by a vote of 54 to 33, of the export 
debenture in the farm-relief bill was uncertain. It was 
The House even thought possible that the House 
and might refuse to accept the bill, on the 
Farm Wetlef ground that all measures for raising rev- 
enue must originate in the House. Political issues were 
reflected in sharp differences in both parties. The Demo- 
cratic representatives were not united on the plan sub- 
mitted by the Senate, and the Republicans claimed that 
the minority party was willing to defer farm relief to an 


Reapportion- 
ment Bill 


indefinite future. However, as the farm-relief measure 
might fail altogether unless the House agreed to a con- 
ference with the Senate, it was thought that the confer- 
ence would take place, with a proviso by the House 
that such action should not constitute a precedent. Fur- 
ther complications were added by the report that the 
House might recess for two months, and the Senate until 
mid-June. In this case, according to Senator Watson, the 
Senate Finance Committee would be free to devote all its 
time to a consideration of the tariff bill. President 
Hoover, it was said by the Senator, would decline to make 
any suggestion on the farm-relief tangle. 

Startling facts were disclosed in the hearings before the 
Federal Trade Commission with reference to the connec- 
tion between a number of American newspapers and the 
The Paper International Paper and Power Company. 
and Mr. Graustein’s testimony for the com- 
Power Trust pany was frank in the extreme. In his 
view, the relations between the press and the company were 
simply a matter of business, in no manner affecting the 
independence of the journals in question. This view was 
not shared by all the publishers. On May 15, Mr. Frank 
Gannet, publisher of a chain of some seventeen rews- 
papers, testified that he had paid all his indebtedness to 
the company, amounting to nearly $3,000,000, thus sever- 
ing the financial connection which had enabled him to pur- 
chase newspapers in Brooklyn, Albany, and Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mr. S. E. Thomason admitted that the company had aided 
in the acquisition of newspapers in Chicago, Tampa, Fia., 
and Greensboro, N. C., and testified that an effort had 
heen made to purchase the control of some of the 
country’s leading journals, such as the Kansas City Star 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The effort, however, had 
failed. Both Mr. Gannett and Mr. Thomason insisted 
that no attempt had been made to influence the news or 
editorial policy of any of the newspapers purchased. 


Austria.—Although the majority of non-Socialist 
Deputies agreed with Mayor Seitz in his ban on militarist 
parades in Vienna, the extreme Heimwehr wing sought 
Government aid to remove the prohibition 
for the projected march around the Ring- 
strasse. The petition was granted and 
the Fascist organization held their march, while the 
Socialists staged counter-demonstrations. But the final 
outcome was indicated in a widening of the breach between 
the political parties. Deputy Leopold Kunchak, chair- 
man of the Vienna Christian Socialist party, resigned his 
office as protest against the pro-Fascist activities. Follow- 
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ing a rather gloomy prediction of the coup d’état which 
is to bring a dictatorship in autumn, if the Heimwehr con- 
tinues activity, he declared that Italian, Hungarian and 
Yugoslav troops were concentrated on Austria’s frontiers, 
and that the Czechoslovaks were making preparations for 
the October upheaval. The Italian legation at Vienna 
denied that there was any concentration of Italian troops. 
Vice-Chancellor Schumy issued orders forbidding the 
carrying of arms. The Heimwehr sent a reply to the 
Vice-Chancellor which was characterized as a defiance. 
Military commanders of the Fascist organization declared 
that “as they had never been the aggressors,” they would 
never cooperate in enforcing Herr Schumy’s order for- 
bidding the carrying of arms. 


Bulgaria.—A six-day celebration was begun on May 
12 of the thousandth anniversary of the reign of Czar 
Simeon, the first of the nation’s rulers to assume that 

title. The celebrations also commemo- 


Millennial 


Celebrations es ? 
the Treaty of San Stefano and the Con- 


gress of Berlin, on June 13, 1878, and the name-day of 
King Boris. Tens of thousands of peasants thronged 
to Sofia for the fetes. A vast crowd attended open-air 
Mass on Alexander Nevsky Square on May 15. 


Canada.—The question of divorce in the Province 
of Ontario has taken up a great deal of time in the Fed- 
eral Parliament. Earlier in the present session, the House 
of Commons refused to endorse the 
Senate bill by which a separate divorce 
court would be set up in Ontario. All 
the Provinces except Ontario, Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island have such courts. But divorce cases in these three 
Provinces had to be submitted to the Senate Committee 
which passed on the application and sent it to the Com- 
mons, which gave approval without debate. After the 
defeat of the measure for the establishment of a divorce 
court in Ontario, which would take divorce cases of this 
Province from Parliament, MM. Bourassa, Charles 
Marcil, and Mr. Woodsworth, of Winnipeg, undertook to 
demonstrate the objections to the present system. They 
introduced debates on each specific private divorce bill 
handed down to the Commons for approval, thus seriously 
impeding the business of the House. The Government 
finally agreed that these deputies had succeeded in 
proving the necessity of changing the methods of granting 
Ontario divorces. It also requested that they cease from 
contesting the private divorce measures before the present 
session, and promised to take up the matter of changing 
the procedure at the next session. MM. Bourassa, Marcil 
and other Catholics have repeatedly made their position 
clear. They declared themselves opposed to the granting 
of divorce. For that reason, they could not, hereafter, 
continue to have their Parliamentary votes cast, even as 
a matter of routine procedure, in approval of the Senate 
recommendation of specific divorce cases. They pre- 


Debates on 
Divorce 


ferred to vote in favor of the general bill transferring 
the authority over divorce-grants in Ontario from the 
Dominion Parliament to the Ontario courts. 


In connec- 
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tion with the general and private measures for divorce, 
thus far indicated, other debates were held on such matters 
as the establishment of an independent domicile for mar- 
ried women, that of remarriage in Canada of persons who 
had obtained a divorce in the United States, and the like. 


China.—The downfall of Canton before the Kwangsi 
forces, which was considered a foregone conclusion, faded 
with the arrival on May 10 of Nationalist reinforcements 
from Central China. While some fight- 
ing occurred and the city was in a general 
unstable condition, the military develop- 
ments were not important. Reports from Chefoo indi- 
cated that the anti-Nationalist revolt of the friends of 
Marshal Chang Tsung-chang in Northern Shantung had 
finally ended with the arrangement of an armistice. In 
the terms of the capitulation the commander of the Chang 
forces and his lieutenant will be deported to Korea, while 
forty Russian officers among his followers will be de- 
ported to Russia. It was agreed that the surrendering 
troops would receive two months’ pay and be incorporated 
into the Nationalist forces. It was stated that during the 
fifteen day siege 1,000 men were slain. There was no 
let-up in the suffering in the famine area, and no further 
developments regarding the international extraterritoriality 
problems. 


General 
Situation 


Czechoslovakia.—On April 23, feast of St. Adalbert, 
Martyr-Bishop of Prague, the new Czechoslovak College 
in Rome was solemnly blessed by Archbishop Kordac, of 
Prague, in the presence of several Car- 
dinals and almost the whole Episcopate 
of Czechoslovakia. Originating in 1884, 
the college grew to a great extent through the munificence 
of Pope Pius XI. The students, who so far frequented 
the courses at the College of the Propaganda, will now 
attend the lectures at the Roman seminary. Since the 
year 1929 is the bicentenary of the canonization of St. 
John of Nepomuk, the great national Saint, the college 
received the name of “ Nepomucenum.” 


College in 
Rome 


Germany.—The Berlin trade unions at a plenary 
session adopted resolutions expressing deep regret over 
the events of May Day and the demonstrations which fol- 
lowed. They held the Communist party 
responsible for the deaths and injuries be- 
cause of the alleged influence of the 
party’s official organ Die Rote Fahne. Documentary evi- 
dence was seized at the Breslau branch to prove that the 
Communists had planned resistance to police interference 
in the street demonstrations. At the request of the Am- 
bassador, the Soviet Government promised a thorough 
investigation of the activities of Communist soldiers in 
the Berlin demonstrations. President Paul von Hin- 
denburg, now in his eighty-second year, celebrated his 
fourth anniversary as head of the German Republic. On 
this occasion he was pronounced “ one of the most decisive 
and active factors contributing to the internal and political 
consolidation of the German Republic.” The President 
expects to withdraw from active public life in 1932. 


Communists 
Blamed 
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Great Britain.—The King’s speech of Prorogation of 
the Parliament that has existed since 1924 was read to the 
members of both Houses on May 10. The new Parlia- 
ment was ordered to convene on June 25, 
In the final address, the King, speaking 
of domestic concerns, deplored the con- 
tinued unemployment that existed in the country. In for- 
eign affairs, he stated that his Government desired the re- 
duction of armaments, thus accepting the recent Amer- 
ican phrase of reduction rather than limitation; his other 
references were to conditions in India, China, and Afghan- 
istan. On May 20, the Parliamentary nominations were 
made; the number of candidates put forward by each 
party was noted in our issue of last week. The campaign 
then entered into its final stages. Meetings were held in 
all the centers throughout the country, the party leaders 
toured the constituencies, and all three parties issued 
manifestos, programs, booklets, etc. The chief issue of 
the campaign was that of unemployment. It was recog- 
nized that this constituted the outstanding problem as well 
as menace of the country; for that reason, all the speakers 
and all the literature treated of unemployment and the 
allied industrial and economic depression at great length. 
In foreign affairs, the three parties were practically in 
agreement; hence, no campaign issues were stressed. 

The parties, likewise, came to an understanding with 
each other that candidates were to ignore questionnaires 
from national propaganda groups or other agencies not 
purely local. This was interpreted as 
directed against the introduction of the 
Prohibition question. It was suspected, 
also, of having a bearing on the Catholic demands for edu- 
cational reform. The Labor party, as stated previously, 
instructed its candidates to offer no pledges in regard to 
the Catholic demands. The Conservatives denied that 
their party had given similar instructions. Cardinal 
Bourne stated that, in the General Election, “there ap- 
pears to be only one question which concerns us as Cath- 
olics, namely the support of education.” In accordance 
with the recent statement of the Hierarchy, each Parlia- 
mentary candidate was to be interviewed, the Catholic 
position laid before him, and the Catholic vote given in 
accordance with his answer. The Bishops declared that 
they did not wish the Catholic educational demands to be 
treated as a matter of political parties; rather, it was to 
be regarded as a direct approach to each candidate, irre- 
spective of party affiliations. 


Election 
Campaign 


Catholic 
Educational 
Demands 


Italy—The Chamber of Deputies approved the 
treaty for the settlement of the Roman Question, together 
with the Concordat and financial agreement, on May 14, 
and immediately afterwards passed the 


Deputies a 
Vote Roman enabling legislation concerning marriage, 
Settlement the toleration of other cults, and other 


matters in the civil code which were affected by the set- 
tlement. On the preceding day Premier Mussolini ad- 


dressed the Chamber in a speech of nearly four hours in 
which he reviewed the history of the Temporal Power, the 
origin of the Roman Question, and the various plans sug- 
gested in the past for its solution. Thereafter he passed 
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to the documents under consideration, explaining the care 
with which they had been drafted, and commenting on the 
terms of the several articles of the treaty, the Concordat, 
and the financial agreement. Most of his remarks con- 
cerned the Concordat, and he was at pains to point out to 
his hearers, and to any anti-clerical critics, that the free- 
dom which it accorded the Church was a constitutional 
freedom with rights and privileges clearly set forth, and 
their boundaries defined with equal clarity. 


Jugoslavia.— By decree of King Alexander, one- 
third of the civil servants of Jugoslavia were removed 
from their offices. Thirty-three Generals, three Admirals, 
and 214 army-staff officers were also re- 
cently retired. Preparations were be- 
ing made for the trial at Belgrade on 
May 27 of Punisha Ratchitch, the alleged murderer of 
Stephen Raditch and his companion Croat deputies a 
year ago. His application for permission to employ a 
noted French advocate was denied by the criminal court. 
On May 3. Joseph Shunitch was convicted of mur- 
dering Vladka Ristovitch, editor of the newspaper 
Edinstvo and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
The editor had been openly accused by Shunitch of advo- 
cating the assassination of Croat leaders in the Assembly. 


Officials 
Reduced 








Lithuania.—A student named Vosilius was reported 
on May 11 as having been identified as one of the authors 
of the recent attack on Premier Voldemaras. The student 
had been seriously injured by the ex- 
plosion of one of his own bombs. The 
same day a court martial in Kovno con- 
demned to death four members of a so-called terrorist 
group who had been arrested on April 21 with revolvers 
in their possession. They appealed to the President. 


Assailants 


Mexico.—Press_ dispatches continued optimistic 
about the probability of conferences between representa- 
tives of the President and of the Episcopate relative to 
the settlement of the religious differences. 
It was understood that Msgr. Ruiz was 
in touch with his episcopal confreres re- 
garding the reconciliation. Of the thirty Mexican Bishops, 
twenty were reported to be in the United States, eight in 
Mexico, one in Guatemala, and one in Spain. Although 
Archbishop Ruiz spoke freely to representatives of the 
press in Washington of his confidence that a settlement 
would be reached, he declined to discuss the position the 
Church would take toward the several points at issue. He 
insisted that the people were suffering greatly from re- 
ligious restrictions, the closing of the churches, the sus- 
pension of the celebration of Mass, and the lack of the 
pastoral services of their priests. 

On May 12, General Calles returned to Mexico City, 
and, according to a special cable from the New York 
Times, was given an enthusiastic reception by his ad- 
mirers. It was estimated that there were 
at least 8,000 people in the crowd to greet 
him, among them being President Portes 
Gil with his Staff. The return of General Calles was 
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Negotiations 
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Revolt 
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interpreted as definitely marking the end of the Escobar 
revolt. On the other hand, there were still anti-Gov- 
ernment activities among the “ religious rebels” in the 
States of Jalisco and Guanajuato. It was understood that 
consequent on the confiscation of property of revolution- 
ists in the State of Sinaloa alone, the Government will 
realize about 4,000,000 pesos (nearly $2,000,000). In- 
ventories of rebel properties confiscated in the State of 
Sonora and elsewhere were incomplete. 


Rome.—In an audience granted to the students of 
the Mondragone School (Frascati) on May 15, the Holy 
Father took occasion to restate the position of the Church 
on the rights and duties of parents and 
of the Church in the matter of educa- 
tion. His remarks were a straightfor- 
ward answer to a statement made by Premier Mussolini 
in the Italian Chamber two days before. Referring to the 
suppression of the Catholic Boy Scouts in favor of the 
Balilla, the Premier had said: 

Any other regime . . . may believe it useful to renounce the 
education of the young. In this field I am intractable. Education 
must be ours. ... We need to give our youth a sense of virility 
and of the power of conquest. Above all we need to transmit to 
them our faith and our hopes. 

The Holy Father, in addressing the students, pointed 
to the countless schools maintained by the Church in the 
past and at present, as object lessons showing the practical 
application of the Church’s philosophy of education. He 
continued : 

The mission of education belongs to the Church and to fathers 
and mothers. It belongs to them undeniably, inevitably and _ ir- 
replaceably. 

The State certainly must not wash its hands of the education 
of its citizens, but is obliged to supply only those aids which the 
individuals or families cannot find for themselves. The State is 
not made to absorb, swallow up, or annihilate families. . . . The 
family comes before the State, before society. . . . The State has 
means at its disposal for the needs of all, and it is just that it 
should use these means to the advantage of those from whom it 
derives them. 

We cannot say that it is necessary or even advisable to train 
youth for conquest. What one State does, the whole world might 
do. . . . Would the State be contributing in this way to the cause 
of universal peace? But if it was meant that youth should be 
trained for the conquest of truth and virtue, then we are in agree- 
ment. 

However, we can never agree to whatever decreases or denies 
the rights which nature and God have given to the family and to 
the Church in the field of education. On this point we will not 
say that we are intractable, for intractability is not a virtue. But 
we are intransigeant, just as we could not help being if asked how 
much two and two make. ... 

When the fate of our beloved Catholic Boy Scouts hung in the 
balance, we made sacrifices to prevent greater ills, but we made it 
clear how deep was the pain we felt. 


In closing his address, the Pope contrasted the com- 
promises and concessions which he had made in concrete 
instances with the intransigeance which he asserted when 
fundamental principles and the rights of parents and the 
Church were called into question. 


Pope Pius on 
the Right to 
Educate 


Rumania.— Festivities, commemorative of the tenth 
anniversary of the birth of greater Rumania, began 
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in the capital on May 9. The celebrations extended over 
four days, though outside of Bucharest 
they were continued in many places 
throughout the week. The first day was 
devoted to honoring the 500,000 soldiers who fell in the 
World War. The Regency, Cabinet, royal family, and the 
highest personages in civil, ecclesiastical, military, and 
naval life participated. The central figure in the cere- 
monies was the dowager Queen Marie. On the second 
day of the festivities, after a solemn religious service, 
King Michael reviewed a parade including the national 
army, 100,000, and some 150,000 peasants. Practically 
the only ones who did not participate in the celebrations 
were the Magyars, who boycotted the whole affair as an 
expression of sorrow over the loss of Transylvania by 
Hungary. Among the messages of congratulations that 
poured into the palace was one from President Hoover. 


Greater 
Rumania 
Anniversary 


Reparations Question.—Despite recent British pro- 
tests against it, negotiations continued on the basis of the 
Young plan, and paring down on both sides was seen in 
the report presented May 15 by Sir 
Josiah Stamp, Chief of the British dele- 
gation. By an increase of another 100,- 
000,000 marks a year from Germany, or possibly only 
half that amount, it appeared as if the creditors might be 
satisfied. The German conditions for offering a certain 
proportion (700,000,000 marks or $168,000,000) of un- 
conditional payment in the annuities total were said to 
have been reduced to three: (1) the repeal of the Re- 
coveries act, relating to import duties of German goods 
into England after cessation of deliveries in kind; (2) 
withdrawal of control of German revenues under the 
Dawes plan, but leaving guarantee of German railway 
bonds; (3) safeguards for Germany in case of economic 
distress. According to later reports, however, Dr. 
Schacht had reduced his offer of unconditional payments 
to only 500,000,000 marks ($120,000,000); balancing 
however his reduction by offering to pay the Dawes plan 
loan service, as well as the mixed claims and army costs 
owing to the United States of 69,000,000 marks ($16,- 
560,000). If this new proposal were true, it was doubt- 
ful still how acceptable it might be to the creditors. 


Mutual 
Concessions 





Birth control is a burning subject. Enlighten- 
ment on the Church’s attitude is needed. Fulton 
J. Sheen will supply the want next week in 
“Making the Stork a Bootlegger.” 


Henry Ford recently suggested that the clergy 
take over the job of guiding the people's diet as 
they are now trying to regulate its drink. William 
I. Lonergan will find a piquant contrast next week 
in “Mr. Henry Ford and Don Inigo Loyola.” 

“ Coincidence and Sheer Coincidence ” is a de- 
lightful causerie by Enid Dinnis on certain mani- 
festations of the Divine Will in our lives. 

Mary Burr’s study of the recent Catholic census 
statistics is unavoidably held over from this issue 
and will appear next week. 
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Buying on Credit 


CONOMISTS are beginning to ask whether the 
credit system has not been extended to a point of 
inflation which threatens to burst the bubble. They may 
well ask. When young couples can readily purchase the 
most expensive types of radios and phonographs “ on 
time,” and ride in a car, not paid for, but moved by gas, 
for which they have promised to pay, something is rotten 
in the state of the credit market. 

In his elaborate volumes on this subject, Seligman, it 
seems to us, failed to solve his chief problem. Extension 
of credit for the purchase of necessities should be en- 
couraged. Extension of credit for the purchase of lux- 
uries should be banned. From these principles, few will 
dissent. The difficulty arises in defining what is necessary 
and what is luxurious. It is no answer to write, as Selig- 
man does, that what our ancestors held to be luxuries, 
we consider necessities. Perhaps our ancestors were right, 
but they may have been wrong. In any case, the ques- 
tion relates to the present, and not to the past. 

We have no hope of answering that question. We sug- 
gest, however, that an investigation might profitably en- 
gage the research men in our Catholic universities. 

Narrowly speaking, a necessity is “ something” with- 
out which we cannot live as human beings. In an ex- 
tended sense, it is “ something’ without which we can- 
not fulfill our complete duty, or maintain the position 
which is properly ours. But a luxury is not a convenience, 
nor even a comfort. A battered taxicab is a convenience 
when I am really obliged to travel quickly from district 
to district, while, in the extended sense, the subway is a 
necessity. A luxury would be the purchase of a costly 
limousine on the supposition that this travel might occa- 
sionally be necessary. On the other hand, a high dig- 
nitary in Church or State may properly possess not only 
an expensive car, but a residence and equipments that 
are costly. These do not constitute a luxury, but, in view 


-of his position and his duties, a necessity. 


What the Supreme Court once wrote of the particular 
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rights guaranteed under the general right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, may also be said of neces- 
sities and luxuries. No one has compiled a complete 
catalog, yet all know in some detail what these rights are, 
and what they are not. But we can view with some ap- 
prehension the effort of skilled advertising agents (sup- 
ported by manufacturers whose sole ideal is mass pro- 
duction and more mass production) to cajole the public 
at large into the purchase, on deferred payments, of 
articles which to nine out of ten citizens are not necessi- 
ties, or even reasonable comforts, but, in every sense, 
stark luxuries. 

It is infinitely better for a man to invest his deferred 
payments in a home, in life-insurance, in a savings’ bank 
or in a fund for the education of his children, than in an 
automobile or a radio set that can pick up Perth, Australia. 
Savings of this kind are also infinitely better for the wel- 
fare of trade, commerce, and the general public. While 
the deferred payment for necessities is a blessing, the de- 
ferred payment for luxuries tends to the creation of a 
debt-slave class. 


God’s Images in the Mills 


T makes no difference to any decent man whether the 
Southern textile industries are owned in Charleston, 
S. C., Swampscot, Mass., or Bremen, Germany. 

Industrial iniquity, so far as we have been able to learn, 
has never been confined to any particular clime. We have 
here not a question of geography, but an issue of charity 
and justice, and we may add, of common sense. For our 
own part, we have denounced injustice in the textile in- 
dustry not because it occurred in the South, but because 
it occurred. Certain individuals who allege that few, if 
any, of these mills are owned in the South are missing 
the point. An easy rejoinder is at hand in the fact that 
few, if any, have denounced the Southern associations 
which invite factories to the South, holding out the lure 
of no unions, low wages, and no protective legislation 
for labor. But that rejoinder, too, is as foreign to the 
issue as the assertion which evoked it. 

Industry must soon realize that a factory or system 
which can be operated only by aid of the State militia is 
not a profitable form of investment. It calls out too much 
resentment, and breeds sabotage. The appointment of 
Major George L. Berry to serve on the mediation board 
in Tennessee promised a thorough investigation, but Mr. 
Berry resigned when the Governor decided to send the 
troops back to Elizabethton. It is difficult to understand 
what other course was open to him. A board of con- 
ciliation totally surrounded by guns and ammunition is 
enough to put the most resolute dove of peace to flight. 

As Leo XIII observed nearly forty years ago, cruelty 
and injustice follow inevitably upon the refusal to recog- 
nize the innate dignity of man as a being created in the 
image and likeness of God. It was at Dayton, not many 
miles distant from Elizabethton, that Mr. Clarence 
Darrow a few years ago uttered his cheap and borrowed 
fling at this likeness. If he will but turn his eyes to the 
textile industry, as it now prevails in that neighborhood, 
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he will readily understand what happens when the prin- 
ciple stated by the Pontiff is disregarded. 


The Xaverian Brothers 


N the fifth of June, the Xaverian Brothers will 
celebrate in Louisville, the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of their work in this country. 

Founded in Belgium in 1839 by Theodore James 
Ryken, the Congregation of the Brothers of St. Francis 
Xavier has yet to count a century of existence. Its story 
to the present day is that of every religious group which, 
on the foundation of humility, poverty, obedience, and an 
unwavering desire to know and to fulfil God’s Holy Will, 
has in the end erected an enduring temple to the honor 
and glory of God. The Brothers opened their first school 
at Bruges in 1844. From Belgium they went to England, 
and fifteen years after the beginning of the Congregation, 
they set sail for the United States. Belgium, Great 
Britain, and the United States, where the Brothers have 
houses in nine dioceses, still form the principal fields of 
their labors for boys and young men in schools, colleges 
and custodial institutions. 

Their early days in the United States are interwoven 
with the nomen clarum et venerabile of Martin John 
Spalding, Bishop of Louisville, later Archbishop of Balti- 
more. Fifty years ago, the name of this pioneer apologist 
was familiar in every Catholic household. It would be a 
pity were we of the younger era to forget what Martin 
John Spalding did in his day and generation. Not only 
did he strengthen his fellow-Catholics throughout the 
United States by his apostolic ministry of teaching, preach- 
ing, and writing, but he used these great gifts to present 
the mission of the Church to non-Catholics at a time when 
there were many to attack, and few to defend, her. We 
owe him much, but among the chief of our debts is his 
introduction into Louisville and into the United States of 
the Xaverian Brothers. 

It is to be feared that even among Catholics, there is 
much ignorance of the work of the teaching Brother- 
hood. Few realize its hardships or its intellectual and 
spiritual rewards. Few understand its value to Catholic 
education. Around the head of every teaching Sister 
there is the halo of sacrifice. She has been sung in verse, 
and her story told by gifted pens. This is as it should 
be. But there is nothing romantic about a teaching 
Brother. 

It is impossible to visualize him in a garden, with a lily 
in his hand, his eyes uplifted to the stars, his lips parted 
in breathless adoration of his Creator. He is just one of 
those hard-working, hard-headed, practical men, whose 
toil is rarely praised by men, but is well known to God. 
The priest-teacher has the unutterable consolation of the 
Mass, but the Brother often kneels with the laity at the 
altar rails. The priest has that visible consecration which 
sets him apart from all men, while, often enough, the 
Brother has not even a Roman collar. He is distinguished 
among men—and may we in all reverence add—in the 
eyes of God, by the poverty of his garb and the humility 
of his bearing. None of the riches of the world are his, 
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nor any of the marks by which Mother Church indul- 
gently rewards her distinguished sons. He serves God 
and man not in the glory of a great cathedral or a famous 
university, but in a lowly classroom where with unnoted 
and unremitting labor, he fashions young souls unto the 
mind of Christ. His earthly reward is poverty and pen- 
ance. But a reward which even the inspired vision of 
the Apostle could not describe, awaits him in the world to 
come. 

Among these consecrated men the Xaverian Brothers 
merit a high place. We congratulate them with all our 
heart on their anniversary, and pray that the Lord of the 
harvest may send many workers into the fields in which 
they labor. Could their numbers be multiplied ten or 
twenty-fold, the problem of the parish and the high 
school for our boys would no longer exist. Highly as 
we rate the service of the devoted lay teacher, it is upon 
the soul consecrated to God’s work, that our schools and 
colleges must chiefly rely. We can hardly hope for en- 
dowments counted in millions. But let us fervently im- 
plore the Master to speak to brave young souls, inspiring 
them with the courageous desire to serve Him and to serve 
their fellows in the ranks of the Xaverian Brothers and 
of the other Congregations whose harvest is in the 
schools. 


Parents in Jail 


OME years ago, a series of grewsome crimes in a 

western city caused a magistrate to remark that an 
improvement might set in were the parents jailed in 
juvenile-delinquency cases, instead of the offending chil- 
dren. In this instance, the coroner’s jury discovered— 
and the discovery entailed no exhaustive search—that a 
number of fathers and mothers not only did not know 
where their sons and daughters habitually spent their 
evenings, but grew wildly indignant when told that they 
should know. 

Is not the picture of offended parental dignity all too 
familiar in our day? 

An observation, extending over some years, leads us 
to suspect that this shocking negligence is not confined to 
parents who live in slums and tenements. There is even 
reason to think that it is not chiefly found in these some- 
what grimy surroundings. : 

Every great city has its slums in which childhood is 
daily desecrated. An awakening public conscience notes 
the evil to the extent of pulling down the rookeries, al- 
though it does not always plan out definitely where the 
expelled victims of vice and destitution are to live. In 
these purlieus of sin and sorrow, the child is exposed to 
evil almost from the first moment of its conscious ex- 
istence. Theft, assault, blasphemy, and the degradation 
of woman, are its companions and its teachers. The 
Name of God and Our Saviour are merely imprecations 
uttered in hatred or wrath. To the child of this environ- 
ment successful crime is the acme of praiseworthy achieve- 
ment. 

But what of the tenements and slums that raise their 
gilded towers to the sky on Park Avenue or the Drive? 
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A duty imposed by Nature upon all fathers and mothers 
is to care for the physical, intellectual and religious wel- 
fare of the child. To a certain degree, this duty may be 
delegated to others. But not even the most carefully 
chosen servant in the house can assume the whole duty 
of father and mother. The best teacher can do no more 
than act as a delegate. The fundamental duty of pro- 
tection is not his or hers, but, as our educational legisla- 
tion often forgets, the parents’. 

A teacher who had spent many fruitful years in a 
private day school once remarked that her charges would 
have a better chance of success were they inmates of an 
orphan asylum. In an institution, these children would be 
shielded in the after-school hours. As pupils of a private 
school, their hours were their own after three in the after- 
noon, and not all these hours were spent in their parent- 
deserted homes or in the sanctuary. Servants presided 
over their alleged homes; amusements, and engagements 
of a social nature, were largely chosen by themselves. 
Such children will not, probably, take to sordid courses 
of public disorder. But they are not receiving that train- 
ing which is calculated to make them upright Catholic 
men and women. In time of stress, they will almost cer- 
tainly fall away from the Church, and from the practice 
of all religious duties. 

Negligent parents cannot invariably be corrected by the 
police, but if the minions of the law intend to survey the 
Gas House District in your town, their attention might 
also be directed to your Park Avenue. They could do 
no more than gesture. Yet that gesture might possibly 
aid in stirring some parents into a sense of duty. 


A Dull Economic Report 


ESPITE the reputation of its signers, we are not 

particularly impressed with the practical value of 
the Report of the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes. Considering the character of these investi- 
gators, we wonder that they have labored so long to dis- 
cover so little. 

We all know well enough that there is plenty of wealth 
in this country. Our Fourth of July orators even cite 
that fact as evidence of our national virtue and general 
godliness. We also know that we have an enormous 
number of factories. But when the Committee tells us 
that the worker’s per capita production is fifty per ceat 
higher than it was nine years ago, we do not throw our 
cap over the nearest spire. What we desire to find out 
is how this national wealth is distributed, and the relation 
of the increased production to the worker’s earnings. 

One economic heresy in this country is that only the 
wealthy pay taxes. On this heresy many a politician has 
waxed fat. The other is that national wealth means a 
fowl in the pot of every cottager. On that theory, most 
Americans should eat chicken every day, and possess a 
large poultry yard against the future. 

But not many of us are feeding on that food. If the 
United States is the wealthiest country in the world, there 
is no other in which an unequal distribution of wealth 
causes keener suffering. We may admit at once that 
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some of the anguish arises from the foolish desire to keep 
pace with the Joneses. But more is founded on the un- 
happy fact that the American worker is not receiving, and 
for some years has not been receiving, a living wage. And 
unless the workers can combine, or can be strengthened 
by wise State regulations, they will never obtain their 
just dues. As Leo XIII observed, workers should be 
given special protection by the State for the simple reason 
that they need it, and cannot provide it for themselves. 

We may be in error, but it seems to us that this Eco- 
nomic Report takes for granted too many vital factors as 
yet ungranted. Here and there, the worker may have 
reached a standing which enables him to enter into a just 
contract with the employer, but that standing is not com- 
mon. Too many employers of labor still impose the yel- 
low-dog contract. The fight against the labor union is 
unabated. The so-called company union continues to en- 
rage the worker, and to make the day of the fair contract 
yet more distant. 

We may be the wealthiest country in the world, and 
the country in which in the worker’s yearly production is 
larger than the European worker’s by more than three 
hundred per cent. Granted. But how is that wealth dis- 
tributed? What part of the product goes to the worker? 


Let’s Behead the Drinkers 


HE editor of the Norristown, Pennsylvania, Times- 

Herald informs us that only one other country in 
the world has a general prohibition of alcoholic beverages. 
“ The country in question is the Hedjaz in Asia Minor.” 
The moral inherent in this fact is to be drawn according 
to the tastes of the beholder; it would appear, however, 
that the Sultan of the Hedjaz, one Ibn Saud, both knows 
what he wants in this respect and how to get it. His 
custom, according to report, is to behead all drinkers of 
strong waters, thereby reducing both the population and 
the consumers of forbidden beverages. 

Possibly the same, or a kindred, procedure might help 
to solve our own problems. At present, various State 
and Federal officials are trying to enforce Prohibition by 
shooting on sight all persons suspected of dallying with 
the demon Rum. But their kill, in proportion to drinking 
population, is very small. 

Further, this method is becoming somewhat unpopular. 
Even a murderer is given a fair chance to fight for his 
life through the due process of law. Hence, in the more 
liberal sections of the country, the conviction is growing 
that while consumers of alcohol should be sternly re- 
pressed, the prevailing method of shooting them on sight 
had better be replaced by methods which are, at least 
technically, legal. To encourage these liberals, we offer 
a suggestion. 

Next winter let some State legislature provide the 
death penalty for the bootlegger’s patron. Since a large 
laboratory will be required, we suggest that the experi- 
ment be made somewhere south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. Difficulty may be encountered in finding a dry ex- 
ecutioner, but that is a detail to be worked out later. 
Possibly the Anti-Saloon League may be able to find one. 
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A Newspaper Hoax on Marshal Foch 


Pau Donceur, S.J. 


|Editor’s Note: On March 31, the Boston Sunday 
Post published an alleged interview with the late Marshal 
Foch, said to be translated by Winifred Stahl from the 
French of “ René de Paux,” “ close friend ” of the Mar- 
shal and “ distinguished French journalist.” The inter- 
view pretended to give Foch’s views, which turned out 
to be a hodge-podge of vaporous pantheistic theorizings 
and which profoundly shocked many readers of the Post 
and of America who had been accustomed to regard 
Marshal Foch as a sterling Catholic. Thereupon the Edi- 
tor of AMERICA wrote to a close friend of Marshal Foch, 
the well-known Father Paul Doncceur, who wrote the 
famous letter to Herriot (Nous ne partirons pas) when 
that worthy had expected that on his mere threat the Re- 
ligious of France would pack up again and leave the 
country. Father Doncceur made a close investigation of 
the “interview,” with the following results. Explana- 
tions are accordingly due from both Winifred Stahl and 
the British Newspaper Alliance, which syndicated her 
material to the Boston Post, the Milwaukee Journal, etc. | 


31 last, provoked an explosion of laughter in 

French journalistic, military and religious circles. 
The American public has been the victim on the part of 
Winifred Stahl of a gigantic hoax. 

1. There is no such person, in Paris or in France, as 
René de Paux. All the staff officers, and the family of 
the dead Marshal itself, declare that the Marshal had 
never received any person of that name. Hence the 
article “translated” by Winifred Stahl is a pure inven- 
tion. The so-called interview was certainly never given 
by Marshal Foch. 

2. Moreover, the ideas attributed to the Marshal are 
an absolute contradigtion of everything that he professed 
and practised up to the day of his death. Everybody who 
knew him scoffed at the cloudy and stilted metaphysics 
attributed to him. The Marshal was a robust and sturdy 
believer. Never, in his most confidential moments with 
his friends, did he ever utter a word which remotely 
resembled this alleged interview. He died as he lived, 
a believing and practising Catholic. He received the last 
Sacraments of the Church while fully conscious. He 
regularly went to confession and received Holy Com- 
munion; he attended services on Sundays and Holy Days 
in the spirit of a simple Catholic. Far from believing 
that God is a product of our own imaginings (as he is 
represented as saying), his profound conviction, as ex- 
pressed to those who enjoyed his confidence, was that 
we are guided by God in all the happenings of this world 
and that we are but “blind instruments of His Divine 
Providence.” 

Last August, the Marshal entertained me and my Boy 
Scouts at Trofeunteniou. That morning—it was a Sun- 
day—he had assisted with all his family at High Mass in 
the church at Ploujean. I preached at that Mass, and 


, \ HE article in the Boston Sunday Post, on March 


to those Bretons, whose faith is hardy but who have 
heen sometimes dismayed by attacks on religion, I showed 


what a great lesson there was in the sight of the greatest 
leader of the War, the Master of Victory, praying, going 
to Communion, taking part in the procession on the feast 
of the Assumption in the midst of children and aged 
women. After Mass, when he reviewed my boys, the 
Marshal spoke to them lessons of work and energy. 
‘And then,’ he added, “ above all, there is God. You 
understand me, do you not?” 

In the midst of the War, in October, 1916, he had a 
visit from his brother, Father Germain Foch, S.J., at 
Villers-Bretonneux. The Marshal led his brother into 
his office. Father Foch has just related to me what fol- 
lowed: “ He took a chair; he placed it beside the others 
in the room. Then he said: ‘ You see that chair? It 
has no comprehension of what I am doing to it. We are 


like it. We do not understand what the good God is 
doing with us. We are the instruments of His Provi- 
dence.” This is also exactly what he said on Septem- 


ber 15, 1917, to Father Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J., 
editor of the Etudes. ‘We are the blind instruments 
of Providence.” (I take this from Father de Grand- 
maison’s manuscript diary. ) 

He used the same expression on the day he was re- 
ceived by Cardinal Mercier at Brussels. The Cardinal 
was congratulating him on his military genius. The Mar- 
shal replied to him: “No. Of course, I thought, I 
worked . . . but we are only the instruments of Provi- 
dence.” Father Foch testifies still further: “‘ The Mar- 
shal never wrote to me during the War (and he wrote 
often) without bidding me: ‘ Pray, and don’t stop pray- 
ing for me.’”” Everybody knows all this in France. That 
is why there was a laugh when the pretended interview 
was read here. 

3. So this hoax is, besides, an odious fabrication. How- 
ever, to give some color of authenticity to it, the perpe- 
trator used the name of a “ close friend” and “ eminent 
journalist” of Paris, ‘“ René de Paux.” Now there is 
in Paris a well-known gentleman named René Puaux, 
an editor of the Temps, former Staff Officer of the Mar- 
shal, and author of an important work on him, published 
in January, 1918, and known the world over. 

When I showed M. René Puaux the article by Wini- 
fred Stahl, he was very severe in his condemnation of 
the artifice which she had employed to safeguard herself. 
He gave me the following note, which it is his wish to 
have published in the United States, where he has numer- 
ous friends and whither he is going shortly. He pro- 
tests against the trick of which he is the victim: 

“The article of the Boston Sunday Post is, in my 
opinion, one of the most curious impostures I have ever 
encountered in all my career. Winifred Stahl represents 
as the author of the interview a M. René de Paux, ‘close 
friend’ of the Marshal and ‘distinguished French 
journalist.’ The identification of René de Paux with 
René Puaux is easy for all those who know that I served 
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under the Marshal’s orders, that I wrote a book on him, 
and that for the last twenty-five years I have been on 
the staff of the Temps. It is this similarity of names 
which the American journalist probably wished to ex- 
ploit, at the same time saving herself, by changing the 
name a little, from bringing me into the matter in case 
of a challenge. 

“T think I knew the Marshal sufficiently well; I know 
also my colleagues in French journalism. I think I can, 
therefore, affirm that there is no such person as René 
de Paux, ‘ close friend’ of the Marshal and ‘ distingushed 
French journalist.’ It is an alluring and brilliant fiction ; 
but it is a fiction all the same. 

“T never had in confidence the metaphysical ideas of 
the Marshal. But what I know of him from having lived 
at his side, is that he was a practising Catholic and that 
his faith was simple and uncomplicated. I must add, 
too, that he practised an absolute tolerance for Protestants. 
At those difficult periods, when because he was a Catholic 
and had a brother a Jesuit, his career itself was in danger, 
several Protestants, especially General Millet, manifested 
for him a friendship and support which he never forgot. 

“ Marshal Foch was a great Christian, deeply attached 
to his Church and to its teachings. He was not a deist; he 
never fabricated for himself any such fictitious credo. 

Paris, April 29, 1929. 

(Signed ) RENE PuaAvux. 

Nobody can call in question this witness. He is cate- 
gorical in his denial; he happens to be a Protestant 
himself. 

Nevertheless, I add these lines which I take from a 
volume which has just appeared. It is called: “En 
écoutant le Maréchal Foch ”’ (Listening to Marshal Foch). 
It is by Major Charles Bugnet, Foch’s Staff Officer since 
1920. (Paris: Grasset; page 74): 

“One day a correspondent put him this question: 
‘What is your opinion on the immortality of the soul?’ 
‘For my part there is no doubt at all about it.” As he 
made this sharp answer, he tore the letter into bits, not 
wishing to parade his private beliefs. It was not because 
he wished to hide them; in fact it was his habit to declare 
them by his acts. . . . His robust, healthy faith knew no 
doubt; but neither did it relish discussion. It was the 
essential foundation of his spiritual formation. He owed 
that to his mother, a woman of an exalted Christian 
spirit, and to his teachers [the Jesuits at St. Etienne and 
Metz]; throughout his youth they had developed it, 
strengthened it, anchored it deep within him. . . . Though 
he often makes a visit in church, he knows that God is 
everywhere and that for a man of action the best way 
of serving Him is to do one’s duty. He practises his 
religion with a severe and vigilant exactness, but with 
no ostentation or narrowness. . . . All his authority, all 
his forcefulness and all his powers, all his innermost 
resources, arise in this faith which nothing has ever been 
able to diminish in him. ‘They are the happy ones who 
are born believers,’ he once wrote. He is one of those; 
he is a happy man. He believes, and his faith supplies 


him with that certitude which life itself demands; without 
that faith he could not have known or willed or acted. 
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That is why he is an affirmative man. That is why he 
possesses the joyous soul of those who know the truth 
and who, thanks to that fact, become the great builders, 
the creators. . . . That faith keeps him from discourage- 
ment, from doubt, from restlessness, from hesitation, 
from lassitude and from all weaknesses. It lights in his 
eyes that inextinguishable flame which radiates energy 
and purifies the air of every meanness. He told me him- 
self: ‘My religious faith is a part of my character; 
and it is, therefore, a part of my position as a man and as 
a soldier.’ ” 


The Grand Mufti Misunderstands 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1929) 
[Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., on the occasion of a former article 
by Mr. Chesterton on G. G. Coulton, thought that Mr. Coulton’s 


university had been slandered. Mr. Chesterton tells a story to 
make his point clear.] 


I MUST apologize to Dom Bede Camm, who suggested 
that I ought to apologize to the University of Cam- 
bridge, for not having acknowledged his protest before, 
as I did not see it until long after it had appeared. My 
respect for Dom Bede Camm is such that I would will- 
ingly apologize to the University of Laputa, or even to 
some more impossible place, like the University of Jena, 
where Haeckel hung out, if Dom Bede Camm considered 
that such a courtesy would be for edification. 

But indeed I rather agree, in any case, that my re- 
marks looked too much like drawing up an indictment 
against a whole intellectual nation; and it is quite true 
that they were only meant as a casual reference to a par- 
ticular case. And that alone would be ground enough for 
admitting the fairness of the complaint. If my words 
could be held to mean that every Cambridge man argues 
on the logical level of Mr. Coulton, then I do indeed owe 
an apology to Cambridge. 

My thoughts, however, were never so dark and un- 
charitable as that; nor should I have had any sort of de- 
fense if they had been. I have never had anything but 
hospitality and the happiest sort of friendship in connec- 
tion with Cambridge; or, for that matter, with Oxford 
either. As Dom Bede Camm has received from both uni- 
versities the recognition of his learning, I may claim 
to have enjoyed in both a yet more generous reception 
for my ignorance. 

I know only too well our respective relations to the 
many subjects which the learned read about and the un 
learned write about. And I warmly and willingly agree 
that Cambridge endures with as dogged an amiability as 
Oxford, or any other such place, the experience of being 
lectured by people like me, who are so incapable of 
learning that they have been forced to descend to 
literature. 

But, above all, I would deprecate with something ap- 
proaching horror the idea of any Catholic like myself 
picking a quarrel with Cambridge or Oxford or Yale 
or Tuskegee or any other particular seat of culture. We 
shall have enough quarreling on our hands in the next 
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twenty years without dragging in institutions or indi- 
viduals with whom we have no sort of quarrel. 

It is hard enough for English Catholics to persuade 
their countrymen that the Pope is really very much de- 
tached on the subject of the Party System and the Gen- 
eral Election. It will be intolerable if His Holiness 
is supposed to take sides in the Boat Race. 

It is often hard enough to explain that we are not 
always to be identified either with a Tory waving the 
Orange Flag or a Radical waving the Red Flag. It would 
be altogether too delicate a business to prove that we 
have no prejudice against Light Blue, as compared with 
Dark Blue, in our interpretation of the conception of 
True Blue. 

So that I do most heartily apologize if any casual 
phrase of mine could be interpreted as meaning that all 
Cambridge scholarship is hostile to all Catholic culture. 
Much of it is not hostile at all, and what is, in the sense 
in which it is, is probably no more hostile than that of 
the other academic centers of Protestant nations: than 
Oxford or Harvard or Edinburgh. 

That atmospheric and historic general hostility is not 
to be ignored, I think; but to fight about the fine shades 
of the local culture itself is to fix on these particular 
things an unjust responsibility. It is also, if I may ven- 
ture to whisper it, to give them an untrue importance. 

I am reminded in this connection of something that 
once happened to me in Jerusalem: I do not know if I 
have described it elsewhere; but anyhow though it is 
hardly an anecdote it has a moral. 

I had been lunching with a distinguished British of- 
ficial; amongst the guests was a British officer and an 
American diplomat and the Grand Mufti, the head of 
the Moslem religion in those parts; a dignified person of 
historic Arab ancestry, but French in culture and speech. 

I was talking apart with the officer, who was an Ox- 
ford man, and I told him a well-known story, which 
is part of the chaff between Oxford and Cambridge; a 
story of a High Tory parson and athlete, who roped 
himself over a cliff to save a nameless stranger in a ship- 
wreck; and, seeing a far-off dark head as a mere dot 
in the blinding foam, was heard to say faintly, “Oh. . . 
a Cambridge man.” 

We who were English were laughing rather loud at 
this foolish jest; and the hostess, who was radiantly eager 
that everybody should “ mix,” drew me into the orbit of 
the Grand Mufti, who only talked French, and gaily in- 
sisted that I should repeat the story to him. 

I did so, in a ghastly silence that seemed to me like 
that of the desert, of which this Arab chief was the child. 
We stood glaring at each other through seven veils of 
misunderstanding; race and religion and history and the 
use of words; and not least, my own impromptu French 
and his interpretation of it. What he can have made 


of so excruciatingly English a joke I shudder to guess. 
I incline to imagine that he must have thought that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were rival religions or tribes warring 
with each other in the wilderness. 

He did not know what Oxford was or what Cambridge 
was or even in that sense what England was. 


But he 
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knew what Rome was. He knew well enough what was 
meant by the Latin Patriarch or the Latin Rite or the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. He knew them not as he 
knew the British Empire, a remote power at the ends of 
the earth and represented by an outpost of officials and 
officers: but as something interwoven or entangled with 
his own story and the whole past of his people. 

He had been in intellectual contact with the Latins as 
well as in military contact with the Franks. As a doctor 
of Islam he could at any time have taken up again the 
great philosophic debate where it was left by Aquinas and 
Averroes. 

As the son of a great Arab house he had sires who 
had saluted the courage of Godfrey and Richard, had 
perhaps entertained St. Francis as a preacher or St. Louis 
as a prisoner. 

In short as a Cambridge man or an Oxford man or 
a public-school man or any similar sort of man, an Eng- 
lishman is unintelligible to a Mufti or a Moslem. But as 
a Catholic an Englishman is not unintelligible even if he 
is unwelcome. 

Lord Palmerston pretended that an Englishman as an 
Englishman was in a position to say everywhere: “I am 
a Roman citizen.” It is supremely typical of that sort 
of citizenship that the Englishman for whom he claimed 
it was a particularly despicable Greek Jew. But the Jews 
know and the Greeks know and the Turks and the Arabs 
know the real sense in which Rome still spreads across 
the world: and what sort of man it is who can still say 
everywhere “I am a Roman Citizen.” 

Now what I criticized in a certain academic type, 
whether it be notable in Cambridge or no, was a certain 
ignorance of this huge human and historic background. 
It is a learning limited both by its subject and by its sur- 
roundings. 

What I mean is this: a man may live at Cambridge 
and learn all about Carthage: and his situation may in 
one sense serve to perfect him in his study. 

He may in one sense know more about Carthage than 
anybody in the world. 

Exactly what he may not know anything about is the 
world. 

He may be, for instance, and very often is, entirely 
ignorant of the very nature of that vast universal Roman 
civilization and history which touches Carthage at one 
extremity and Cambridge at the other. An intelligent 
lounger who has watched a village procession from a cafe 
or the vineyard labor from a broken-down car may know 
more of Rome and Europe than he. And it is because 
Catholicism gives that sort of culture that it gives some- 
thing far deeper than learning—though the names of illus- 
trious scholars are there to show that it gives learn- 
ing, too. 

It gives the background: the aboriginal basis of man- 
kind. It balances learning with experience. The good 
Catholic, in one sense the most unworldly of men, is in 
another sense the only man of the world. . . . In Cam- 
bridge, the mother of poets as well as of professors, there 
will be many who fully understand the point I have been 
trying to make. 
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America Welcomes the Immigrant 


ANpDREW G. HALEY 


HEN most of our ancestors came to this coun- 

W try little more was neccessary than their fare 

over. The greatest obstacle to success in their 
adopted land was found in their inexperience or lack of 
sophistication. Human vultures found many of them easy 
prey. Fraudulent “immigrant banks,” white-slave traf- 
fickers, spurious labor agencies, exploiters of humanity 
in all forms, had their heyday. 

Much of this is now changed. A relative or friend 
must have expressed readiness to receive an immigrant 
before he is given permission to come here; thus those 
who would profit by his ignorance after he arrives are 
largely circumvented. This problem is well taken care 
of—after he has escaped the legislative pitfalls he must 
cross to come to America at all. The complexity and 
severity of our immigration and deportation laws are a 
subject of world-wide wonder and discussion. Rhadaman- 
thine restriction and selection laws make the immigrant’s 
admission a problem in higher mathematics. Each new 
enactment seems to grow more inexorable. 

The whole jumbled structure was well topped last ses- 
sion by the Deportation Act, signed by President Coolidge 
on March 4. Practically the only step left in our Con- 
gressional tendency to curb the immigrant, is to shut him 
out altogether. This has often been suggested by mem- 
bers of the House and Senate Immigration Committees. 

It is difficult to give even a scattered picture of the 
hardships caused by ill-considered provisions of the many 
laws bearing on this subject. Disunited families, inability 
to obtain citizenship, weird tales “for evaluating mental 
status,” confusion caused by prospective changes in the 
quotas, rigid interpretation of the letter of the law, and 
so on, are some of their deplorable features. 

Even when the immigrant is permitted to come over 
he must watch every step, or endless complications will 
arise, often resulting in prompt rejection and deporta- 
tion. Difficulties arising from the ignorance and unpre- 
paredness of the alien who has been given a quota visa, 
however, have been greatly reduced due to the efforts of 
a splendid body of trained workers who make it their 
business to guide the immigrant to his destination. 

Some twenty organizations are listed at Ellis Island 
as having representatives to look after the immigrant. 
Among the larger national organizations included in their 
number are the Travelers’ Aid Society, the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, the National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Bureau of Immigration. Many of 
these organizations maintain representatives at several 
ports of entry. 

A representative idea of the work sponsored by these 
organizations may be had by a brief glance at an every- 
day schedule of an N. C. W. C. immigration worker. 
Mary, an Irish girl, is about to emigrate to America to 
join her fiance who works in Chicago. A correspondent 


in Cork notifies the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Immigration 
in Washington th>t Mary is sailing on the S. S. Leviathan, 
which will arrive «i: New York on April 26. The New 
York office is notific.!. An agent is sent to meet the boat. 
He advises Mary and facilitates her admission. The 
fiance, here only a year himself, comes on from Chicago. 
The agent then helps them to obtain a marriage license, 
and arranges for a priest to perform the ceremony. The 
girl is thus fully protected, and the couple are sent happily 
away on their long journey. The N. C. W. C. Immigra- 
tion Bureau’s local cooperating agency in Chicago will 
immediately receive word that Mary is on her way. Within 
a few days the cooperating agency will send a visitor to 
help and advise the young bride, who is naturally be- 
wildered in her new surroundings. This is a very simple 
case, and is only indicative of the great amount of detail 
handled each day by the N. C. W. C. Immigration Bu- 
reau. It would take a long statement to do justice to 
the story of its varied activities. 

The daily routine of an immigrant-aid worker, in addi- 
tion to meeting ships, might include giving information 
and advice, locating baggage, distributing food, locating 
money sent by relatives and perhaps the relatives them- 
selves, arranging for hospital or medical treatment, writ- 
ing and forwarding letters and telegrams, buying railroad 
tickets and securing sleeper reservations, putting the im- 
migrant on the train under the care of the conductor, 
securing affidavits, arranging for appeal from an immi- 
gration decision—in fact, taking care of almost any situ- 
ation which might arise, and these seem to be inexhausti- 
ble in variety. 

An essential adjunct to the port contact, which is neces- 
sarily of a transient nature, is the “ follow-up” work, 
which is permanent in character. The procedure which 
the N. C. W. C. Immigration Bureau follows, is to refer 
the names of immigrants to its authorized cooperating 
agency in the locality to which they are destined. A visi- 
tor extends a welcome, and gives any advice and assist- 
ance which may be necessary. As a result the alien is in- 
ducted into the life of the community, and is less liable 
to fall into difficulties which might in any way render 
him liable to deportation. 

Since the passage of the Deportation Act of March 4, 
it has become even more important that the alien should 
not err, for even if he offends against some technicality 
he may suffer a life sentence of exile from the United 
States. This act applies to all persons “ who have been 
arrested and deported in pursuance of law,” and provides 
that all such persons shall be forever denied admission 
into the United States. Not satisfied with this very com- 
prehensive application, the worthy legislators added a 
retroactive clause which includes all such persons whether 
arrested and deported in the past. Seamen who fall under 
the ban cannot leave their ship while in an American 
harbor. Even though a man voluntarily leaves the coun- 
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try at his own expense after being ordered deported he 
cannot return. Finally, if any such person enters or 
attempts to enter the United States, he will be guilty of 
a felony, and liable to be imprisoned two years, fined 
$1,000, or to be punished by suffering both penalties. 
This law makes no discrimination as to whom it will 
affect other than the general class of deportation for any 
legal reason, which makes it just a little worse than the 
now famous Jones law. 

No one would complain against a deportation law aimed 
at excluding aliens who have been deported because of 
the commission of infamous crimes. But the mere viola- 
tion of some technicality, or the happening of some event 
over which the alien had no control, should not result in 
perpetual disbarment. A distinction might well have 
been made, too, between aliens who have dependents, 
such as wives and children, who are American citizens, 
and those who have no such dependents. 

A great diversity of unjust decisions might arise from 
the operation of this law. Years ago a woman may have 
immigrated to this country, bringing her child with her. 
After being here a while she becomes a public charge, 
and is deported with her child. The child grows up to 
be an industrious and moral youth. He desires to immi- 
grate to America. Having been assigned a quota number 
he is about to come here, when it is discovered he was 
deported. The wording of the law would indicate that 
he not only cannot enter the United States, but that he 
is also guilty of a felony. The law makes no exceptions 
of those who unknowingly violate its provisions. 

A person otherwise moral and industrious may have 
obtained a place in the quota by one false document. 
This is discovered after he arrives here and he is de- 
ported: he can never come back. An alien student in 
this country fails to maintain his student status for a 
time. Perhaps he has run out of funds and must earn a 
livelihood temporarily. This is discovered, he is deported, 
and can never come back, even though later he would be 
classed as a non-quota immigrant and a great man of 
science. The husband of an American woman and the 
father of American-born children is ordered deported on 
some minor charges; he asks and gains permission to 
leave voluntarily, paying the expenses of his journey. 
Before the passage of this Deportation Act he would have 
been able to reapply for admission, and might have been 
allowed to come back. Under the present law he is 
banished. 

These are only a few of the cases which not only might 
arise, but which are already coming up daily. The N. C. 
W. C. Immigration Bureau has had to consider many 
similar cases in these first weeks of the law’s operation. 

The immigrant’s welcome to America is so entwined 
with laws, regulations and policies, that scarcely anyone 
knows when it will develop into a forced farewell. The 


great multitude of laws and proposed enactments bearing 
on the general subject is causing boundless confusion. 
It seems that when the Department of Labor starts to 
apply the regulations made pursuant to almost every en- 
actment concerning immigration and deportation, one or 
several amendments are required to make them even 
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human. When the absolute necessity of an amendment 
is apparent, it is so grudgingly made that its efficacy 
is reduced to a minimum. The relatives’ relief amend- 
ment to the Immigration Act of 1924 has not been found 
broad enough to alter that problem very materially. If 
the national-origins clause becomes effective this July, 
the difficulty in reuniting families will become still more 
acute, as the quotas of many of the countries affected 
will be cut down, and the number of relatives joining 
their loved ones here will be proportionately reduced. 

The niggardly spirit in which the necessary corrections 
are made was very apparent in the “ certificate of ar- 
rival”’ act passed last session. Under present regulations 
an alien must submit a certificate of arrival in his naturali- 
zation process. Many of the aliens who entered this coun- 
try through Canada and Mexico were not given this 
certificate by the immigration officials. Even in seaboard 
ports of entry laxity was not unknown. Naturalization 
should not be denied them because of neglect of officials. 
Another class of aliens should have the documents but 
have never secured them, but have lived here so long 
they cannot be deported. They are otherwise acceptable 
material. It would be better for the country not to deny 
them the privilege of citizenship. 

To correct this situation Senator Copeland drafted a 
bill providing that the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion could give an alien the necessary certificate providing 
the alien established the fact that he entered this country 
before 1924, has resided here continuously since, is of 
good moral character and is not liable to deportation. As 
the statute of limitations runs in five years, 1924 was a 
logical date. But the House Committee on Immigration, 
famous for its ultra-restrictionism, bickered over the date, 
contending that June 3, 1921, the date of the first quota 
law, should be used. For fear the whole plan might fail, 
supporters of the 1924 date acceded, and the usual modi- 
cum was granted. A whole class went unrelieved. 

Few people have any quarrel with the principle of re- 
striction. But humanity should not be forgotten in the 
process of restricting. If the quotas must be pared, let 
it be done in a reasonable and just manner. The palpable 
defects in the immigration laws, their needless severity, 
the fact that theorists are using them as a vehicle to en- 
force illogical and unreasoned plans, will eventually make 
the term “ immigration law ” a synonym for ill-considered 
legislation, 


THE PASTRY COOK 
All uncomplaining through the years 
Of beauty and its loss, 
With fortune’s blessing in arrears 
Has Bessie borne her cross. 


Some said he left her, and was dead, 
And some an uglier word. 

Bessie made scones and griddle bread 
As if she never heard. 


The children stand with sparkling eyes 
To see her whack the dough. 

“Now mind my elbow,” Bessie cries, 
“*Tis mortal sharp, you know.” 


L. A. G. Srrone. 
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Catholic Centers 


Epwarp F. Garescué, S.J. 


and sociability constantly increases. Building is 

the order of the day in many places. Some of the 
structures which already have been erected are of a high 
order of architectural dignity. Their cost is commensur- 
ate with their size, sometimes running into the millions 
for a single building. 

These Catholic Centers vary immensely, of course, in 
their purpose and planning. Some of them are highly 
specialized, like the successful Fenwick Club in Cincin- 
nati, which takes care of Catholic young men, offering 
them rooms, meals, recreational and athletic facilities, 
and keeping them in a Catholic atmosphere. Others are 
almost as wide in their scope as hotels, admitting the gen- 
eral public into their rooming accommodations, and keep- 
ing their doors wide for all respectable guests, as do the 
K. of C. buildings in New York and Baltimore. 

Some of these buildings have been put up by the initia- 
tive of an individual or of a single society, like the ones 
we have just mentioned. Others are the result of a cooper- 
ative effort on the part of various organizations, like the 
the Catholic Club of Memphis, Tenn., which is the joint 
enterprise of the Knights of Columbus and of the Young 
Men’s Institute and the Young Ladies’ Institute of that 
city. Some are closely in touch with the diocese, and 
their property is held by the authorities thereof, others 
are quasi-independent enterprises, and bear the name 
Catholic only because they are promoted by Catholics 
and for Catholic interests. 

The degrees of success or want of it experienced by 
these buildings are as various as their plans and pur- 
poses. Some of them are consistently self-supporting 
when once the initial cost has been met for the buildings 
themselves. Some few may even bid fair to pay off 
by degrees the original investment. Some are struggling 
along, with one foot on firm ground and one in the quick- 
sands of bankruptcy. Others still, few proportionately 
yet significant as instances, have actually succumbed to 
their financial difficulties and have been sold under the 
hammer. 

The one common characteristic of all these various 
buildings, besides the good will which motives their ac- 
tivities, is their singular loneliness and isolation. Their 
very names are typical of this discreteness. Some have 
been named after celebrated individuals, some after the 
organization which sponsored them. Some have com- 
monplace names; some, names that seem far-fetched and 
fanciful. But hardly any two have the same name. 

Hence the Catholic young man and woman who travel, 
and their name is legion, cannot by any chance know 
where to look in the telephone directory for the Catholic 
Center unless its name begins with “Catholic.” Most 
of them do not even try, for no matter how famous any 
single institution be in its own town, it is largely unknown 
to the rank and file of Catholics in other towns. Thus 


, \HE number of Catholic buildings for recreation 


the good which might be done to these travelers and 
drifters is largely frustrated. 

They are isolated, too, in the interchange of experience 
and suggestions. I have had occasion to visit many of 
these centers, prompted by a lively interest in the welfare 
of Catholic young people, and it is very striking how 
absolutely alone each enterprise is. Even those which 
spring from the same national organization often know 
of the others’ methods and experiences only in a vague 
and uncertain way, as from hearsay, while those which 
are not connected with similar Catholic enterprises by 
any tie save that of Catholic interest are often not even 
aware of the existence of their sister buildings in other 
cities. 

This is indeed a pity. They thus forget the encourage- 
ment and guidance which could come from their common 
experience, and they lose as well the efficiency in helping 
Catholic young folk which would spring from cooperation. 
If they could learn what the others have done, where and 
why they have succeeded or failed, they themselves would 
save vast sums of money and many regrets. If they could 
direct their members who travel to a similar building in 
another city, they could readily keep them under Catholic 
influence, even when they are away from home. 

In the case of such enterprises, history emphatically 
tends to repeat itself. I have repeatedly seen several of 
these buildings in quite distant cities, progressively going 
through the same stages of experience, each repeating the 
other’s previous mistakes. And they were not in the 
least conscious, until their attention was called to the 
fact by an outsider, that they were doing the same things 
which the previous experience of another group of build- 
ers had found regrettable and disastrous. 

There are usually a number of wrong ways of doing 
such things, and only a few right ways, and often experi- 
ence alone can point out the right ways, through trial 
and error. It is a great pity, therefore, that all the instruc- 
tive experience of the past or present is not available 
to all groups of Catholics who are planning or building 
Catholic Centers, or who, having built them, are making 
ready to manage them actively. , 

Sometimes the struggles and vicissitudes of these Cath- 
olic centers which are not succeeding are looked on with 
philosophical composure by Catholics who are not im- 
mediately responsible for the enterprises. But they are 
in a sense the personal concern of us all. About $200,- 
000,000, at a moderate estimate, is the sum already in- 
vested in such Catholic buildings, taking “center” to 
include any building open to the public and offering 
social, recreational or athletic facilities, or all together. 
Surely we must all be concerned that so large an invest- 
ment produce good fruit for the Church. 

Again, many of them bear the name “ Catholic” or 
are generally known to be Catholic. Hence, when they 
get into financial difficulties, as too many of them do 
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under present conditions, the discredit falls on the Catho- 
lic name. And how often it has happened that either the 
Bishop of the diocese or some group of Catholic laymen 
has had to step into the breach and refinance such an 
undertaking to save the credit of the Catholic name. 

Even were there no such prospect, the good that could 
be done through the effective use of such buildings ought 
to be a motive to us all to take a lively interest in them 
and to do all we can to make them efficient. A close ob- 
server, whose work has taken him into nearly 2,000 such 
Catholic Centers, is authority for the statement that in his 
judgment they are in general only about ten per cent 
efficient for the actual care of Catholic youth. Surely, 
this is a statement which cannot leave us unmoved. 

Comparing this system, if one can so call it, of Catholic 
Centers, with the recreational centers sponsored by the 
large non-Catholic societies, one is struck by many con- 
trasts. They have one plan, one management, one name, 
one policy. All that any young man or woman has to 
remember is the single letter “Y.” Ask, anywhere, 
“Where is the ‘ Y’?” and if you are a man you will be 
directed to the center for men, if a woman to the center 
for women. Arrived there, you can be sure of a definite 
standard of service, of interest, of service from paid and 
trained workers. 

These non-Catholic Associations are managed by 
salaried secretaries numbering for the men’s association 
alone over 5,000. They offer a career to an ambitious 
young man, with ideals of service. He can enter one of 
their three training colleges with the assurance that if he 
makes good he may rise in time to be secretary to a large 
city association, with a salary and social standing that are 
attractive, and an opportunity of doing much good for 
young people. 

The traditions of financing, of management, of policy, 
are fixed in these associations by more than half a cen- 
tury of experience. The various local groups can ex- 
change experiences and suggestions with expert ease. The 
possession of one in regard to policies, methods, ex- 
pedients, is the possession of all. Through the National 
Headquarters in New York, the local associations are 
constantly aided, encouraged, advised. A staff of ex- 
perts, who cover every branch and division of the associa- 
tion work, are constantly at the service of the branches. 
If the secretary in Chicago or San Francisco wishes to 
conduct a financial campaign, plan a building, equip a 
gymnasium, organize boy work, develop physical culture, 
or begin new night courses, he has only to summon to 
his aid the corresponding expert from National Head- 
quarters. That person comes with the last word in ex- 
perience, efficiency, expertness. He represents the collec- 
tive experience of the association. 

When a Catholic Center is built, on the contrary, those 
responsible for it too often are quite at sea as to where 
to look for expert advice. Sometimes after the building, 


representing a large investment, is ready to open, they 
have not yet secured a satisfactory manager. In a word 
they have much good will, energy, and zeal, but they are 


alone. 
If anyone were to ask, “ What shall we do to insure 
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greater cooperation and therefore more success for our 
Catholic Centers?” the answer is not far to seek. We 
must put in practice the same solid principles of business 
management which make any enterprise successful from 
the business side. The material interests of these centers 
require the best management obtainable. Their efficiency 
in working for young folk needs the exchange of infor- 
mation, suggestions and experience with other similar 
enterprises. We Catholics, having so strong a bond of 
union in our Faith, sometimes seem to think that we can 
dispense with other forms of cooperation. But our re- 
ligious union is effective for religious ends. When it 
comes to making successful an enterprise that touches on 
business, we must have material organization to win ma- 
terial success. 

The plans wich are being formed for an American 
Young Men’s Asswciation include measures to bring more 
knowledge, experiei‘ce and organization to the service 
of such enterprises. ‘“Vith the best of good will, it is im- 
possible for any one uf the good works we have been 
discussing to solve for itself the problem of contacts, of 
cooperation with other buildings in other cities, of the 
utilization of past and present experience from other 
quarters. Only through a larger organization can any- 
thing effective be accomplished. This organization itself 
must be the result of active cooperation on the part of 
effective workers among the laity. 


FRA JUNIPERO SERRA FOUNDS A MISSION AT 
SAN GABRIEL 


Fra Junipero Serra stood 

In the light of the moon, near a dark wood. 
His beard that grazed his fiery breast 
And shook all day, was now at rest. 

Fra Junipero—God’s great man, 

Who looked with love on the Indian. 


His pony pricked up ears, and heard 
Him murmur many a mystic word, 

As over the red arroyo, stars 

Rode high in green and yellow cars. 

The touch of the mountain-wind was cold 
On him who mined for saints’ new gold. 


“Here will I raise a Cross,” he cried, 
“In memory of One Who died; 

This spot I name for a messenger— 
For him who heralded to Her 
Salvation’s news; whose feet are shod 
With speed of all the thoughts of God. 


“Here will I plant a garden—make 

Souls white for harvest for His sake; 

I, follower of One Who bled, 

Shall lead men home to Godlihead. 

This be my pledge till life shall end, 

O Christ, my Comrade, Lover, Friend!” . . . 


Afar, Sierran slopes of snow 
Gleamed still and stern in the lunar-glow; 
A wakened moon-thrush lifted high 
A lyric outburst to the sky. 
His mount being hobbled, Serra crept 
Against his horse’s side, and slept. 
J. Corson MItuer. 
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The Teaching of Joy 


Sister M. Joseruine, O.5S.U. 


HERE is a question which, it seems, Catholic edu- 

cators should answer: Why is so little account 
made of joy in our modern methods of teaching? Why 
do we deliberately make occasions to talk of mortifica- 
tion and penance, and as deliberately close our eyes to 
the numberless opportunities of instilling the habit of 
serving “ God with gladness ”? 

Ever since the day in the Garden of Paradise when 
Satan voiced the first false idea of happiness, there have 
been theories concerning pleasure, beginning with but a 
slight divergence from the Catholic doctrine, and ending 
with a positive contradiction of it. 

Pleasure is defined in Christian ethics as a good, viewed 
as capable of giving satisfaction to an appetite. When 
it is embraced by the will, according to the right order of 
things, it shares the nobility of moral good. Now “ac- 
cording to the right order of things” means ultimately 
“according to the will of God.” Therefore, when man 
satisfies his appetite as God wills, he is enjoying pleasure 
in the highest sense of the word. The will of God, then, 
is the norm determining the morality of his pleasure ; and 
this being so, he must be assiduous in learning that will 
in his regard. But his success will be dependent, more 
or less, upon how he has been trained. Crooked training 
will lead inevitably to Puritanism on the one hand, or to 
Epicureanism on the other. In neither of these lies joy; 
but rather in that sane and middle course advocated by 
St. Paul when he says: “I know both how to be brought 
low, and I know how to abound.” 

It is the accepted opinion of all teachers that if a class 
can be brought to derive pleasure from its work, the suc- 
cess of the teaching is assured. But if, besides, a class 
can be made to realize the pleasure, is not the element 
of success doubled? 

Sensory pleasures are on all sides; myriads of joys lie 
in wait for eye and ear, for touch and taste and smell. 
Surely the little girl who left her play at intervals to say 
to her mother, “I’m so glad” was experiencing the joy 
of her senses’ satisfaction, whether it was the golden 
dandelions in the Spring grass or the bread and jam 
from the kitchen pantry. Was not the mother right, in 
the true Catholic meaning, when she tayght her children 
to thank God for their wonderful appetites, impressing 
on their respective minds the fact that God had not only 
given them good things, but that He had also given them 
the power of enjoying those good things? From the 
exquisite odor of a flower, or the homely smell of a 
household meal, to the God who has provided both them, 
and the faculty of enjoying them is but a thought. A 
little self-sacrifice for love of that generous God may 
be easily fostered in a happy heart! Then the very 


mortification itself becomes a spiritual pleasure—we are 
despoiling ourselves for One we love. 

Even children of a larger growth might well profit 
by a lesson on the enjoyment of pleasure. If the world 
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is pleasure-mad, and not only pleasure-mad, but sinful- 
pleasure-mad, is it not because the harmless, simple joys 
have fallen out of sight through disuse? That speaks a 
lack of training; and while the blame must be laid to the 
charge of parents primarily, still, is the teacher entirely 
free from reproach? Perhaps a timely word, a moment’s 
enthusiasm on her part might have awakened an interest 
in something less frivolous, less vicious, less offensive 
to God. 

We teach children to live, not by their feelings, but 
by another factor in our nature, much higher, much more 
noble: the reason. But in doing this, we must not lead 
them to despise their feelings. That is not the way of 
our Mother, the Church. She builds great cathedrals 
and fills them with all that can appeal to our love of the 
beautiful: pictures, statues, vestments, music, incense, 
stately ceremonies. Captivating her children by beauty 
which attracts their senses, she wins their hearts, and 
moves them to love and sorrow. Who can count the 
souls that have been saved because of the compassion 
beaming from the eyes of a pictured Christ, or the purity 
radiating from the lines of a sculptured Madonna? Yes, 
the Church is a wise Mother, wise with a Divine wisdom, 
brooding over her children through the centuries, pro- 
viding for them, soul and body, along the narrow path 
that leads from the dark valley of sin to the shining 
heights of sanctity. 

How closely we watch the stages of a child’s develop- 
ment ! 


And this hath now his heart 
And unto this he frames his song. 


And when at times he approaches the standard we have 
set, we approve him. For the hour of the pupil’s success 
is the teacher’s broadest opportunity. Then in the glow 
of his satisfaction she may lead him where she will. 
Whether it be a word learned by a brave beginner, or a 
problem mastered by a future financier, or a poem inter- 
preted by a youthful bard climbing Parnassus, or a point 
of diplomacy appreciated by an embryo statesman, it is 
a bit of intellectual enjoyment which the wise teacher 
will make the most of. Show the child what his intellect 
can do; help him to realize the power of his mind; and 
at the same time, teach him to bend in loving gratitude 
before the Almighty Creator who made this God-like 
faculty. 

The moral pleasures begin in the home. Their root 
lies deep in the hearts of a Christian father and mother; 
and in the sunshine and showers of family life, they 
bring forth blossoms of unselfishness. Home is an appeal 
which seldom fails. Watch the eyes of children as its 
virtues are extolled by the sympathetic teacher! Note 
the straightening of the shoulders, or the setting of the 
lips as the resolution to do or to endure is registered 
in the throbbing heart. Pleasure is not now a matter of 
receiving; it is the sacrifice of all that is attractive to 
youth on the altar of family love. And inseparably con- 
nected with home is the God-given blessing of friendship. 
Perhaps if young people were earlier taught its sacred 
happiness, fewer hearts would go astray. 
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The habit of prayer begun in childhood fosters a deep, 
holy joy which broadens and deepens as the years pass. 
Anyone who has dealt with children knows as a truism 
that, except in abnormal cases, the interest of a baptized 
child turns naturally to spiritual things. Religion is his 
by right of inheritance, and prayer gives him possession 
of it. It is a mine of supernatural happiness which under 
skilful development yields a generous output almost from 
the beginning. No wonder the Saints were so merry- 
hearted! No wonder the martyrs could jest with their 
executioners! They had learned to eat of the fruit of 
the Holy Spirit, which is joy. 

I remember once seeing a little child being tossed in 
his father’s arms to an enlivening tune about a lady. 
Terror and pain were evidenced by the tears which flowed 
down his cheeks; but the pleasure of a game with his 
father was so overmastering that at its slightest cessation 
the baby voice would insistently demand: “ More Yady! 
More Yady!” 

Thus it is with hardship and suffering; every child 
in the classroom will probably know them some day, per- 
haps continuously, for who can tell what Divine Provi- 
dence has ordained for a human life? Of this, though, 
we may be certain: if the child is properly taught, if deep 
in his heart’ lies the conviction that all things are from the 
hand of a loving Father, then; though he may not through 
his tears beg for “ More Yady!” yet he will most surely 
accept what God has chosen for him; and his acceptance 
will bring him spiritual joy. 

Truly this is a great work for the Catholic educator: 
quietly and unobtrusively to weave through the school 
tasks and hours the threads of joyousness; to tune the 
vibrant minds and hearts of the little ones in her charge, 
until with the harmony of earnestness they may blend 
the melody of mirth, and through the heavy chords of 
sorrow and suffering hear the rippling notes of joy. 


TEA AT DELPHI 


Patterns like ivy clambering up 
Were the tea leaves left in her frail teacup, 


Where Margaret asked me to divine 
A picture hid in the strange design. 


So, turning tke slender handle down, 
I traced a nun in a robe of brown— 


And Margaret’s merry, wide-blue eyes 
Grew deep with a rush of dark surprise. 


And all of the glittering rings and bands 
For a moment fell from her dress and hands— 


And the teapot, steaming, wove in air 
A hint of veils about her hair— 


And a cloud of angels, seething white, 
Went over her face in a web of light 


That made me wonder what on earth 
Had given the magic moment birth— 


When, seeing her lover stare at me, 
She asked for another cup of tea. 


THoMAS BUTLER. 
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Sociology 


What the Blind Can Do 


DorotHy J. WILLMANN 

OR one of normal vision to tell “ what the blind can 
do” seems to strike a contradictory note. At best 
it is a difficult task. In attempting it one feels somewhat 
like the surveyor plumbing a fathomless well or the hope- 
ful child reaching for a bright star. The deeper the sur- 
veyor reaches, the more distant the bottom of the well 
seems to drop, and the higher the child stretches, the 
farther away the star seems to twinkle. So it is when 
we study the scope of the work of the blind and their 
possible power. Robbed though they are of one of the 
most important senses, they are, nevertheless, keenly alert 
to the finer potentialities of human nature, and they liter- 

ally make their other senses do double duty. 

When I suggest that the capabilities and accomplish- 
ments of the blind are numerous, I do not mean their 
industrial activities. I shall dwell on those in a more 
specific way later. First I would have everyone remem- 
ber that the blind are none the less human because blind. 
They have intellects and wills capable of development, 
serious qualities and a sense of humor; in their souls are 
love of beauty and enjoyment of esthetic happiness, a 
striving for religious truth, and the expression of reli- 
gious belief, tenderness for others physically afflicted 
and sympathy with the trials and joys of their fellow-men. 
But many avenues of honest livelihood are barred to the 
blind. They must work to live, however, and happily for 
themselves, and for us, they are only too glad to live 
to work. In the industrial field, work for the blind is 
extremely limited. Yet the blind are not, and cannot 
be helpless. Not only for psychic reasons is this true, 
but also for economic purposes. 

There is much outcry today about “ public charges.” 
Yet, after careful thought, we realize that there need not 
be such an exaggerated number of public charges. The 
case of the blind man and blind woman, for instance, has 
been deeply considered, and their assets and abilities have 
been recorded. It has been found that there is much 
in the way of useful industry to be handled effectively 
by the blind. 

In Brooklyn, and it is with this community that I am 
most familiar, there are three organizations that help the 
blind to help themselves, the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, the Brooklyn Bureau of Char- 
ities, and the Industrial ‘Home for the Blind. Through 
these institutions the blind men and women of Brooklyn 
are given an opportunity to learn trades and to earn their 
own livelihood. The women are adept in raffia and reed 
work, in weaving rugs of intricate design and harmonious 
color, in making aprons and hemming towels, in knitting 
and crochetting, and in all of the other needlework. The 
men have become particularly equipped to make brooms 
and brushes, mops and basketry work. Their caning of 
chairs and their perfected artistry of rush seating, their 
tuning of pianos and general piano-repair work, are their 
best-known accomplishments, probably, to the majority 
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of people. Their work compares not only favorably but 
to a fine advantage with that of sighted persons. Prices 
of articles are also on a par with those of other industrial 
concerns. Yet in spite of their skill we must admit that 
too few know of their industries, and do not patronize 
their shops as they deserve. 

To make better known the crafts of these sightless 
persons in Brooklyn, a Week for the Blind was instituted 
in the community fifteen years ago. From a small be- 
ginning, the efforts of interested friends have made of 
this practice a fruitful assistance, and it has since served 
as a model for many other cities. Brooklyn’s Week for 
the Blind has just been completed most successfully. The 
two main features were the shops where articles made 
by the blind are exhibited and sold, and a dining-room 
service and other social activities. Club Day opened the 
week and was followed by Catholic Day, Jewish Day, and 
Protestant Day. The efforts of the members working 
harmoniously to achieve greater and more stable results 
for the blind of Brooklyn, showed that the organizations 
for which they were working are not exclusive. None 
makes any distinction as to religion, race or color. Catho- 
lic, Jew, and Protestant are found to work side by side 
in the workshop, just as the Catholics, Jews and Protest- 
ants worked side by side for the advancement of the 
Week for the Blind. The fact that each group set aside 
a particular day for its own, means only that through a 
particular and united concentration more good could be 
accomplished. 

As evidence for this statement let me quote the returns 
of Catholic Day. Using the logical organization of the 
Church, the committee worked through parishes. Par- 
ticular stress was laid upon the advance sales of the handi- 
work of the blind, but to insure greater success, luncheon 
and dinner parties were planned at the club where the ex- 
hibit was held, thereby promoting a social pleasure while 
the crafts were displayed. Monetary achievement has 
already accrued to the amount of $20,000 for Catholic 
Day alone, a helpful sum truly, and a gratification to those 
who are afflicted. 

It is sometimes not understood how much money is 
really necessary, over and above the actual salaries paid 
to the blind, to help the blind. Aside from relief work 
entirely, or the caring for the destitute and very poor 
blind, those who are too old or too ill to work, there are 
innumerable other expenses. The blind must be taught 
their trades. This is often a long task, as we can easily 
imagine. For one who has been accustomed to his sight 
it is difficult to learn to do things without that faculty. 
During the time of learning, a stipend should be given 
to the blind, the material upon which he is learning must 
be paid for, his expenses traveling to and from the shop 
must be met. The workers must be supervised, a suitable 
workshop must be supplied. Guides must be given to 
many of the blind who find it impossible to have a mem- 
ber of the family escort them to work. In some cases 
lunches must be provided at the workshops. Where it 
is impossible for a blind person to work other than in his 
home, a teacher must be sent to the home. Add to this 


the actual upkeep of any industrial establishment, and it 
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is clearly understood that no small contribution is essen- 
tial to carry on the work besides the actual salary paid to 
the individual workers. 

As the output of the work increases it is necessary 
to dispose of the product. The consumption of blind 
work is not yet equal to the potential manufacture. Sales 
must increase to keep pace with the blind already em- 
ployed, and a great advance in sales must be made before 
it will be possible to employ all of the blind, even in 
Brooklyn where the blind are considered to be better carea 
for than in most other cities. For every person taken 
into an organization it must be understood that there must 
be housing space for him or her, and a machine (in the 
case of machine work) must be procured for him. The 
Week for the Blind in Brooklyn is the big prop upon 
which the blind associations lean, and through this chan- 
nel the public is given an opportunity to purchase the 
work made by the blind, thus enabling hundreds to earn 
reputable livings. 

The import of such an activity as this is a great and 
serious one, and might well be imitated by other cities. 
Although the majority of the blind are not to be pitied, 
they are to be given a square deal and fair chance. 
Brooklyn has found that through a Week for the Blind 
hundreds of those who might easily become city charges 
or charitable wards are, instead, permitted to hold their 
heads high in justifiable pride and self-respect. A 
healthier, happier, and more complete civic and _ social 
spirit is thus engendered in the community. 


With Scrip and Staff 


M ATHEMATICAL prodigies of childhood are usually 
thought to be born, not made. The method, how- 
ever, of instruction practised under the guidance of 
Father J. J. Donnelly, in St. Francis de Sales’ school, in 
Denver, is apparently accomplishing by training certain 
results that have usually been looked upon merely as ac- 
cidents of super-mentality. 

The Denver Catholic Register, in its issue of April 18, 


tells us: 

A few weeks ago, on the invitation of Aubrey J. Kempner, 
head of the mathematical department of the University of 
Colorado, Father Donnelly took some of his pupils to Boulder 
for a demonstration. The work of the children so impressed those 
who heard it that they were invited to return as the dinner guests 
of the faculty of the School of Engineering. After the dinner 
fifty professors and several of their wives and children sat in 
rapt attention for one hour while the children demonstrated. They 
were more than generous in their applause and admiration. 

The pupils present were Margaret Weadick and Margaret Fitz- 
patrick of the seventh grade and Mary Madden and Elaine Becker 
of the second grade. Elaine, who was seven on March 16, is a 
real wonder child. She will multiply hundreds of combinations 
of four figures, such as 2,822 by 2,778, mentally, and calli the 
answers in less than ten seconds. She also does a great deal of 
algebra that is considered too difficult for high-school work. 

Father J. J. Donnelly’s method, which has been thoroughly tried 
for years now in St. Francis de Sales’ school, is based on the 
fact that a child is capable of doing a great deal more intellectual 
work than most of the teachers today are willing to give. A Binet 
test given at the Colorado university to one of the children ranked 
her as a “genius.” But her “genius” ability is simply a result 
of the special training she has received in mathematics. 
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The two Margarets, in the seventh grade, are welcome 
to “all that is coming to them” in the way of learning 
how to “do a great deal more intellectual work than most 
of the teachers today are willing to give.” The seventh- 
graders are passing ot of the tool-learning stage, and 
are taking first steps iu the second, more mature phase 
of education. But the little second-graders: Mary and 
Elaine? I greet you, Elaine; you are an arch-calculator. 
Yet somehow I do not quite see the advantage of all that 
figuring just when you are seven years old. There are 
so many important things for you to tiaink about just 
now. However, your teachers know best; and will see 
that the other matters you need to learn will not be 
crowded out by cube root. 





HE mild warning that might be uttered in Elaine’s 

case reminds one, after all, of the general mental 
law that experience of modern thought has taught us. 
Great skill, accuracy or even genius in one field of thought 
does not guarantee corresponding skill and accuracy in 
another, unless a careful “transfer” of habits has been 
made. The mind trained in exact observation or exact 
calculation may yet fling up its heels and gambol gaily 
in the rich pastures of the imagination, once it has slipped 
off the harness of its particular specialty. 

Lecturing recently on “ Lourdes and Modern Miracles,” 
is the Town Hall in New York, Father Francis Wood- 
lock, S.J., gave an interesting example of this phenomenon 
in the grotesque way that Huxley explained the vision 
seen by Bernadette at the grotto of Massabielle. Accord- 
ing to Huxley, the vision was due to vertigo, produced 
by the “intense heat” radiated from the superheated 
rock which the two children had visited in the “ hottest 
month of the year.” Since the children’s visit to the grotto 
took place, as is well known, in February; and since the 
rock of Massabielle is scarcely touched by the sun even 
in summer, and not at all at any other time of year, 
the habit of exact observation and induction seems not 
have “transferred” in Professor Huxley’s case. The 
recollection of this simple educational law may help us 
to judge reasonably concerning the utterances of some 
contemporaries, whose high rank in special knowledge 
seems sometimes at odds with their pronouncements in 
other fields. 





eve the great sifter, will doubtless use this law 
in sifting out the merits of the time-philosopher 
and arch-calculator, Professor Einstein. Shrewd wits will 
assay what may be of pure gold in his special field of 
mathematics, and kindred exact scientific deduction. 
Astronomers are returning at this moment from the 
Philippines, Sumatra, etc. where at immense cost and 
trouble they have trained their telescopes and cameras on 
the total eclipse of the sun to test again his theories of 
the “bending of light” by heavier bodies. Prof. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, editor of Science, pays wide tribute in the 
words: “It has not before happened in all history that 
great scientific achievement has been so universally rec- 
ognized while the author is still in the fulness of his 
powers.” Again, his moral qualities, imagination and 
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warmth of feeling, patriotism and devotion to his race are 
heralded on his fiftieth birthday. These latter, of course, 
are matters of direct observation. 

But it is in the between-land, the realm of Einstein’s 
metaphysical speculations as to the ultimate nature of 
space and time, that doubts have been expressed as to 
what time will sift out as to his philosophy. Cardina? 
O’Connell has expressed these doubts ; and his words have 
been widely quoted, to the effect that “ the outcome of this 
doubt and befogged speculation about time and space is 
a cloak beneath which lies the ghastly apparition of 
atheism.” Nor is the Cardinal the first to express any 
misgivings. They were expressed in a somewhat different 
bearing, but more drastic language, by the modern icon- 
oclast, Wyndham Lewis, in his “Time and Western 
Man.” To put at rest the Cardinal’s fears, Mr. Louis 
Marshall maintained, in his address at the Einstein 
Jubilee Celebration, that there is nothing in Einstein’s 
theories to lead to atheism, and compared him to Spinoza, 
stating: “ No, rather may it be said that it is such men 
as he who ennoble religion and strengthen the concept of 
God ;” and concluded: ‘“ We glory in Einstein as a true 
and faithful child of God.” 





INCE, however, even after these hopeful assurances. 
the time-space speculations still remain, and yet it 
would take too long to unravel all that these may or may 
not imply, the simplest and most practical method was 
employed. A New York rabbi, Herbert G. Goldstein, of 
the Institutional Synagogue, cabled to the famous scien- 
tist— says the Jewish Daily Bulletin—asking: “Do you 
believe in God?” He was anxious, the Rabbi declared. 
to refute the Cardinal’s charge. In reply he received the 
following telegram from Professor Einstein in German: 
I believe in Spinoza’s God who reveals Himself in the orderly 
harmony of what exists, not in a God who concerns Himself with 
the destinies and actions of human beings (Jch glaube an Spinozas 
Gott der Sich in gesetslicher Harmonie des Seienden offenbari, 
nicht an einen Gott der Sich mit Schicksalen und Handlungen der 
Menschen abgibt). 

Spinoza’s conception of God may have “ intoxicated ” 
its author; but it has long since been shown to be en- 
tirely at variance with the idea of God as known by 
Jewish and Christian tradition. The God of the Old 
and the God of the New Testament is emphatically a 
God who, while His works proclaim His glory by their 
order and their magnificence, nevertheless does most 
certainly “concern Himself with the destinies and actions 
of human beings,” as a Father is concerned with His own 
children. 

One wonders what may be in Professor Einstein’s 
mind as he unfolds the ancient scrolls of his own people 
and studies the lives of Abraham, or Moses, or King 
David; or reads such words as: “ The heart of man dis- 
poseth his way: but the Lord must direct his steps ’’; and: 
“Lots are cast into the lap, but they are disposed of by 
the Lord.” A God who has neither interest nor influence 
in human affairs can hardly have much meaning for a 
man whose heart and mind are enthusiastically wrapped 
up in the spiritual future of Israel. 
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OGER W. BABSON, an arch-calculator in the field Dramatics 


of statistics, presents the following figures on 

homicides in his report for April 8. They were collected 

by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman of the Babson Institute. 
Six Largest Cities 


Rate 
Murders per 100,000 
DEE. Sao ned cdanevanenrnkawae ass 228 16.5 
SR dian cvaWwacuewdguwn ase wane 498 15.8 
PE cite cncteneed ih eeaweaeen 134 13.3 
DE -cdcuuserscnauceceanwutce 182 8&8 
PEE act ndesdevesecceséncennt 401 6.7 
Sek SEED cawncaecessncucnencsden 70 47 
Ten Leading Southern Cities 

DEED. nécsnennedehs oueteswaesetes 115 60.5 
EL ds va veenhaabease saunas 122 54.9 
DEE. ha weas ie endcakon cnaewer 74 2.6 
SE ed Sarhiintnack ae eeacite ena 115 45.1 
RE SE kéScswncescananaes ena 30 37.9 
SED irucdinehd a weaken e ands aeiee 22 35.9 
TE icc anksewnwedeah aeons = ae 31 31.0 
PE nc iban ake cakn ceed awe 39 27.9 
Po icc noes anen iene wee ees 72 26.2 
Be CES iiSb ss cdewedndasictesces 111 25.9 


Mr. Babson blames the situation on the movies as the 
primary cause in the increase of homicide, which led to 
protests from Dr. Hoffman, who quite pertinently objects: 
“ As a matter of fact, my data would justify the opposite 
inference in that homicides are more common in sections 
of the country, particularly in the South, in which the 
proportion of representation of motion pictures is measur- 
ably less than in the North and West.” The bi-racial 
element was also left out of consideration, as well as the 
intelligent efforts that are now being put forth by lead- 
ing Southerners to mitigate its difficulties. 

In further discussion, however, Mr. Babson realizes 
that education may contain a clue, and points out: 

To supply mere information, without character, is like giving 
a pistol to a child. Yet this is what a large percentage of our 
so-called education consists of today. We are giving too much 
time to teaching the incidentals of life and too little to teaching 
the fundamentals of life. As young people are given more ma- 
terial, political and intellectual power, they must have more spir- 
itual power to correspond or civilization gets top-heavy and out of 
balance. The ultimate result is temporary collapse. Hence the 
great need of the hour is not more or large schools, colleges and 
universities, but more sane religious education in those which 
we now have. 

In this instance the arch-calculator seems to have come 


a little nearer the mark. 





IGURES given at the New York Methodist Minis- 
ters’ meeting, on May 14, by Dr. George A. Simons, 
who spent several years as a missionary in Russia, are 
not without interest in view of reports that have come in 
recent time from the land of the Soviets. He states: 
Despite atheistic propaganda in Russia, and the creation of a 
new department of the Government to combat religion and spread 
atheism, there are 51,000 Protestant churches, 25,000 prayer 
houses, 150,000 preachers and 6,000,000 members of Protestant 
churches in Russia today; while there are only 250,000 mem- 
bers of the Russian atheistic organization. 
Dr. Simons took Professor Dewey strongly to task for 
praising the Soviet educational system. 
THE PILcRm™. 


Late Spring Plays 
ELIZABETH JORDAN, 


HE Theater Guild’s latest production is one of those 

studies in sex to which the gifted directors turn 
with such unflagging zest. Written by Frantisek Langer, 
a Czech, and bearing the cumbersome title, ““The Camel 
through the Needle’s Eye,” the play sets forth the theory 
that it is easier for a camel to get through the eye of a 
needle than for a man’s mistress to persuade him to 
marry her. 

In the present drama no one is greatly interested in 
either the theory or the fact. Susi, the heroine, “living 
in sin” with Alik, the hero, is coldly reminded by the 
boy’s father that he, the parent, is paying the bills of the 
young pair’s menage. Outraged by this tactlessness, Susi, 
who has thriftily saved her money, leaves the house, tak- 
ing her lover with her, and starts a model dairy with her 
young man as first assistant. The dairy flourishes, some- 
what to the surprise of the audience, which observes that 
only two glasses of milk have been sold during the 
progress of the play. However, the spectators are al- 
lowed little time to figure up the profits on these sales. 
They are busy wondering why Susi (Miriam Hopkins) 
loves Alik (Elliot Cabot). 

Alik is a rather painful example of the gilded youth. 
He is too indolent to talk, even to the girl he loves. He 
reveals his passion in nods, smiles and occasional notes. 
He looks very neat in a blue smock (both he and the dairy 
are much cleaner than the play is) and eventually he re- 
covers his voice long enough to tell his future mother-in- 
law what he thinks of her. It happens to be what the 
audience thinks, too, so there is a moment of gratifying 
harmony between players and spectators. That moment 
is about all there is to “ The Camel through the Needle’s 
Eye,” with the exception of Helen Westley’s superb act- 
ing of the decadent role of the girl’s mother. Miriam 
Hopkins, a new addition to the Guild band, charmingly 
acts the part of Susi. But it is Miss Westley’s play and 
she may have it. No one else seems to want it very 
much. 

If Sierra could see Ethel Barrymore’s new offering, 
“The Love Duel,” put on by Lee Shubert at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theater and for which Miss Barrymore aban- 
doned in mid-season Sierra’s beautiful ‘“ Kingdom of 
God,” the Spanish playwright would surely feel himself 
avenged. “ The Love Duel ” is one of the most unskilful, 
inept and incredible offerings Europe has yet sent us, and 
the press agent’s insistence that it is written by Hungary’s 
most brilliant woman author (Lili Hatrany) makes the 
mind shrink from contemplating what Hungary’s other 
women authors must be producing. In this so-called 


comedy a pair of lovers enter upon a liaison of which 
indifference is to be the foundation. Each is to attempt 
to break the other’s heart. Instead they fall in love, and 
there are sufferings and pride and misunderstandings and 
there is a baby—the whole followed, somewhat late in the 
day, by the Dawn of a Great Love. It is all as idiotic as 
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it sounds and its redeeming feature is that it will not be 
with us long. 

Babies, especially illegitimate babies, are important ele- 
ments in our drama this spring. Most of the new plays 
contain a baby. “Before You’re Twenty-five,” a so-called 
comedy by Kenyon Nicholson, presented by Laurence 

Soyd at the Maxine Elliott Theater, is based on the 
theory that if a man is not a Socialist before he is twenty- 
five he has no heart, and if he is one after he is twenty- 
five he has no brains. Young Clement Corbin, hero of 
the Nicholson offering, is under twenty-five and has a 
heart, so he is a Socialist. He brings to his parents’ home 
his supposed wife and his new-born son and after they 
are established there it is revealed that he is not married. 
The baby’s arrival, however, has opened its mother’s eyes 
and she sides with the older parents in their efforts to 
have the union legalized. The young Socialist stands by 
his theoretical guns and he is only brought to the altar by 
the fear that he will lose both the girl and the child to 
another man unless he accepts the full responsibilities of 
a husband and father. 

This may be a good time to mention that in all these 
new plays dealing with youth’s irresponsibility toward 
religious and legal obligations, the finish is sound. Youth 
learns its lesson. But frequently the lesson is presented 
without sincerity. It is a mere sop to justify the pre- 
ceding mouthings and shoutings of the playwrights. As 
in the case of the Theater Guild’s “ Camel” at the Martin 
Beck Theater, the real interest of Nicholson’s play lies in 
the acting. This time it is the fine work of Josephine 
Hull as the young Socialist’s mother which reconciles the 
audience to an unexciting evening at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater. 

“Jonesy,” by Anne Morrison and John Peter Toohey, 
is presented at the Bijou Theater, by Earle Booth, as “a 
Comedy of Youth”—no special distinction in this day, 
surely, when flaming youth is holding the center of the 
stage of life itself. But “ Jonesy ” differs from its fellow 
comedies by being a fresh and wholesome offering, in 
which we are shown the sort of youngsters we have in our 
own homes and see in the homes of our friends. The 
lesson here is to parents, and there is no question that 
many parents need it. 

We are shown “ Jonesy’s”’ father and mother, short- 
sighted, well-meaning, unimaginative elders, “ butting 
into”’ the boy’s private affairs and especially exerting 
themselves to break up his friendship with a supposed 
young siren whose influence they fear is bad for him. As 
a matter of fact, she is a nice girl and the most desirable 
catch in town, but they don’t know that; so they mess up 
the boy’s life until he nearly loses out all along the line. 
In the end, however, “ Jonesy ” unties the tangle, wins the 
girl, makes a hit with her rich uncle, gets a job for his 
father, and brings down the final curtain with a peal of 
joy bells. He is such a nice lad that the audience is with 
him from the start, and Raymond Guion looks and acts 
the part to perfection. ‘“ Jonesy” is making a hit with 


the young folks, and middle-aged parents who see it will 
not only enjoy the play but also may “learn something to 
their advantage,” as the advertisements once put it. 
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Flaming youth, by the way, 1s not flaming as brilliantly 
as usual in this season’s presentation of “ The Grand 
Street Follies.” For one thing, there is a lamentable 
tendency on the part of Albert Carroll to rest on his 
laurels and repeat his past successes. Almost all his ex- 
cellent impersonations have now been seen again and 
again by his admirers. Yet he shows them in the new 
offering at the Booth Theater, and not only repeats them 
but reveals himself as going a bit stale on them. This is 
a pity, for Carroll is strongly featured in the production 
and it would have been a gracious action toward his public 
and his producers if he had taken the trouble to prepare 
one or two novelties. His co-star, Dorothy Sands, has 
less to do, and does it admirably. But both Miss Sands 
and Mr. Carroll will do well to read the luminous mes- 
sage Miss Paula Trueman has inscribed on their theatrical 
wall. She is not only their most dangerous rival but she 
is so hard-working as well as so amazingly clever that the 
admiration and sympathy of her audience are with her 
every minute she is on the stage. As to her work, nothing 
better in impersonation has yet been offered us than Miss 
Trueman’s. “take-off” of Ruth Gordon in “ Serena 
Blandish.” She is Ruth Gordon—face, figure, angles, 
gestures, voice. She is equally happy in her offering, 
“The Age of Innocence.” In fact, Miss Trueman’s ap- 
pearances on the stage of the Booth this Spring are the 
uplifting features in an otherwise depressing revue. 

‘* Appearances,” billed as “ an inspired comedy drama ”’ 
and produced by C. M. Picard at the Mansfield Theater, 
is said to be the work of a Negro bellboy—one Garland 
Anderson. He was in New York this month and on 
several occasions made a modest speech at the end of the 
second act of his play. It was a good time for him to 
appear, for that act is the play and every moment of it is 
deeply interesting. The rest drags a bit, but on the whole 
the play is a promising piece of work and it is said to be 
catching the public fancy after a hard struggle in the be- 
ginning. It is admirably acted by a cast including two 
really “ inspired ” Negroes—James La Curto and Doe Doe 
Green, whose open enjoyment of their roles is not the 
least ingratiating feature of the production. 

“Mystery Square” at the Longacre Theater is based 
on Stevenson’s “ Suicide Club.” It contains a prince in 
disguise—excellently played by Gavin Muir—a love story, 
a life-and-death gamble resting on the turn of a card, and 
various other ingredients of the good old thriller. Young 
things in the audience clutch the arms of their escorts 
and shriek at the proper moments. There is no real mys- 
tery in this mystery play, but one must not ask too much, 
for the season is waning. 


TO A BOY 
You have gone a short mile, you have made a song, 
Filled with ache of loveliness, and butterflies, and wings. 
It will not be far, now, it will not be long 
Before you have the bruised throat with which a man sings; 


Before you top the crest for the long road below, 

The fog-dark brier lane that loses its way. 

I would forget the melody of all the songs I know, 

If I could save for your eyes their wonderment today. 
BENJAMIN MuSSER. 
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REVIEWS 


Renouncement in Dante. By Sistek Mary Rost GERTRUDE. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $1.75. 

A very ingenious theory is basic to this study of the life and 
poetry of Dante. What distinctive element is there in Catholic 
poetry that is not to be found, generally, in poetry by non-Catho- 
lics? What might be a test whereby one could say definitely that 
an anonymous poem was inspired by the Catholicism of the 
author? Certainly not the subject matter, for Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth, Rupert Brooke, and others have treated Catholic 
subjects sympathetically and yet were not Catholic poets. The 
touchstone, according to Sister Mary Rose Gertrude, is the spirit 
of renunciation, the attitude towards personal sacrifice, the sub- 
mission of the human will to the Divine. The non-Catholic poet 
question’s the right of God’s domination, and quarrels with it, 
complains of suffering imposed, and rebels against mortification 
of the desires. The authentic Catholic poet bows with reverence 
to the Cross, sees rare beauty in sacrifice, finds new vigor and 
stronger courage in being a bondsman of the Lord. This spirit 
of renouncement may not be manifest in every Catholic poem 
but it is scarcely ever manifest in any non-Catholic poem, even 
though the poem on the surface may appear Catholic. The 
author of this treatise, in her first chapter, tests her theory suc- 
cessfully in the contrasted passages that she culls from the 
Catholic and non-Catholic poems in the English tradition. In 
the successive chapters, she applies her norm to the life of Dante, 
to the mind of Dante, and to his immortal epic. She finds that 
Dante himself had arranged his scale of justice in accordance 
with the principle; for those who are in the inferno are graded 
according to their lack of personal restraint and their rebellion 
against God’s decree; and those who are blessed, have been re- 
warded in proportion to their spirit of renouncement. This 
furnishes a provocative proposition for further research in Catho- 
lic poetry in general. Sister Mary Rose Gertrude has worked 
out her theory with commendable scholarship and has presented 
it with charm. She is not free, however, of that common habit 
which seems to afflict all those who attempt to express their 
admiration for Dante. They inevitably indulge in “ fine” writing 
through their effort to show the superlative and transcendental 
character of his genius. Py ae 

Die geschlechtliche Erziehung. Von JosepH Scuroteter, S.J. 
Diisseldorf: Padagogischer Verlag. 

This book is inspired by the problems offered by the sex 
difficulties that youth must face at the present day. The papers 
presented are from the pen of some of the leading Catholic edu- 
cators and social students of Germany. They were read at the 
Congress on Sexual Pedagogy held at Diisseldorf in December, 
1928, and are offered in a revised form with an extensive biblio- 
graphy. Their upshot is that not only is sex pedagogy absolutely 
necessary but that it is entirely possible; and properly understood, 
can be a great spiritual tool. The discussions frankly recognize not 
only the problems of the present day but make full use of the 
worth-while findings of the most modern psychological and bi- 
ological research in this field. Careful distinction is drawn 
between what is truly valuable and what is merely fantastic or 
misleading. The result is a presentation of the Christian and 
Catholic viewpoint of sex which goes to the heart of the con- 
troversy. The real grandeur of the Christian view of sex is all 
the more striking when presented in this modern setting. Father 
Schroteler, who contributes three of the seven papers, stresses at 
the beginning the “wholeness character” of sex: its relation to 
the totality of human life and environment. Premature sex stimu- 
lation is seen as an interference with the natural rhythm and 
tempo of human development. The notable difference in the 
sex-education problem in the case of girls as compared with boys 
is carefully shown in a thoughtful paper contributed by Madame 
Schumacher-K6hl, on “Women and Sex Pedagogy.” The or- 
ganic balance between sex development and the growth of those 
spiritual impulses by which it is destined to be controlled is finely 
developed in the second paper of the series (Professor Bopp) ; 
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who points out the profound difference between the human and 
the animal aspects of sex. Father Schmitt of Innsbruck offers 
the ethical basis of the question. Dr. Behn of Bonn notes the 
weaknesses in current marriage-reform schemes. He _ wisely 
warns against “hypochondria of the spirit” which is played upon 
by the disciples of Freud. Although certain discussions are of 
more interest to students of psychological German conditions, 
there is so much other general interest and utility that the book 
can be safely recommended to the general reader, particularly to 
pastors and parents and those in charge of the education and care 
of youth. J. L. F. 





Andrew Johnson: A Story in Courage. By Lioyp Pau. 
StryYKer. New. York: The Macmillan Company. $6.00. 

This author reminds us that today “we scarce can realize how 
much of slander Lincoln bore.” Johnson inherited Lincoln’s 
enemies, and hence “he is remembered not by what he said or 
did, but by what Lincoln’s enemies said about him.” The times 
the book is intended to show, call for Johnson's vindication and 
with meticulous detail, through nearly 900 pages, it offers the 
evidence that, “ Abraham Lincoln, had he lived would have been 
crucified by the Radicals in Congress. Andrew Johnson suffered 
that crucifixion for him.” The rise of this unschooled tailor’s 
apprentice to be the Chief Magistrate of the Republic is one of 
our most interesting political chapters. Not much space is given 
by Mr. Stryker to earlier years of Johnson’s career. His main 
concern is with his many sided activities in public life in the 
detailing of which he shows himself a staunch partisan. No 
leniency is given the Radical junta in Congress, Stevens, Wade, 
Stanton, Sumner and their allies who tried to bring about the 
ruin ot the President. The story of reconstruction is essayed “to 
portray Andrew Johnson as one of the most unjustly treated 
characters in America.” It seems strange, however, that with all 
the care devoted to the many incidents of Johnson's career there 
is no mention of the Surratt trial. Unlike Judge Winston's book of 
last year any explanation of his part in that historic episode is 
lacking though it would seem that this was a proper place for 
the vindication to extend. Apropos of recent events in Tennessee 
the recital of Johnson’s strong position as a champion of religious 
liberty, during his first term as a member of the twenty-eighth 
Congress, is timely and instructive. T. F. M. 





Twenty Years of Education for Journalism. By Sara Lock- 
woop Witi1aMs. Columbia, Missouri: The Stephens Company. 
$2.50 

The history of the first school of Journalism, as such, cannot 
remain merely a record of local interest. This story of the strug- 
gles, the upward climb, and the ultimate success of the venture 
which the University of Missouri made back in 1908 must interest, 
inspire and encourage those who are working for the improvement 
and advance of instruction in journalism, whether it be in mere 
courses, in departments, or in schools properly so called. Into the 
texture of this history has been woven much material which to 
general readers will appear trivial, however much it might delight 
and interest the alumni and staff of the University. But in many 
instances the painstaking care to record minute details of organ- 
ization and complete programs of activities will prove of greatest 
practical use to those who are still on the upward climb. While 
due credit is given to Gen. Robert E. Lee for conceiving the idea 
of instruction in journalism, the claim of the University of 
Missouri for the distinction of first place on the senior list of 
schools of journalism is proudly put forward and established with 
great care. A discussion of aims and methods and a display of 
the school’s products and by-products make up the bulk of the 
volume. An appendix reproduces addresses delivered on the 
twentieth anniversary celebration, together with some useful data 
on the faculty and the student body. One regrets that the volume 
was permitted to reach its present bulk. For in much less than 
500 pages the story might have been told and the inspiration it 
carries might have reached a greater number of readers and 
drawn a wider circle of influence. Fr. S. & 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Before the Footlights.—‘“ The Unknown Warrior,” by Paul 
Raynal, is a recent French success translated for the English stage 
by Cecil Lewis (Century. $2.50). For its fine economy of struc- 
ture alone, the play has attracted much interest and praise. Dur- 
ing the darkest days of the war, a poilu on leave home, finds 
that his permission has been countermanded and that he is to 
rejoin his regiment at the front immediately. The first train 
leaves in four hours. As soon as he arrives, he will be in action 
that means certain death. There are strict unities of time and 
place, but the author has added to them the Greek rule of three 
characters and sets himself within such limits to portray in the 
soldier, his fiancee and his father every emotion of which the 
soul is capable. He succeeds artistically and penetratingly. Never- 
theless, the book is depressing—perhaps because it lacks a co- 
ordinating philosophy. The soldier is an athiest, a pantheist and 
a pragmatic “Christian” by turns. He is stubbornly attached to 
“duty” in the abstract, yet denies the rights of God or govern- 
ment. The reader may find a solution to the book in its blurb 
remark: “The war has made them all mildly insane.” 

A play to attract the attention of the young in years and the 
young in spirit is A. A. Milne’s “ Toad of Toad Hall” (Scribner. 
$1.25), dramatized from Kenneth Grahame’s book, “ The Wind in 
the Willows.” The leading characters are a Toad, a Mole and a 
Badger; but the story is not a Br’er Rabbit tale. It has the 
charm of fairyland, yet is not intangible. The play concerns itself 
with the adventures and calamities that befall the most lovable 
braggart on the whole river bank. Delicate comedy is here, with 
many a sly wink at the reader and many a glance towards the 
human counterparts of these “wee folk.” Readers will find in 
this book a different Milne from the one they knew at Pooh Cor- 
ner, but a very delightful Milne all the same. 

Quite in contrast with the above is another “animal” playlet, 
“ Thalia, or a Country Day,” by John Finley, Jr. (Houghton Miff- 
lin. $2.00). The author presents a sonorous masque in Eliza- 
bethan blank verse, accompanied by all the grammatical forms and 
labored conceits of that period. The result is almost impenetrable 
reading. This is regrettable, since the more patient readers dis- 
cover figures and nicely turned word-pictures that promise well 
for the poet’s future if he but discard the ruff and dress his work 
in a modern collar. 





Shepherds of His Flock.—lather T. Gavan Duffy, who is not 
only a skilled missionary but a skilled interpreter of mission life 
and mission ideals, adds to his eminently readable books in 
“Let’s Go!” (Boston: Propagation of the Faith Press, 17 Gran- 
by St., $2.50), an account of a trip through the missions of Cen- 
tral Africa from coast to coast. The book, which was men- 
tioned in a previous issue gives as vivid a picture of the reality 
of modern missionary life as one can well find, especially of the 
significance and importance of the various methods. There is 
very frank talk, and also much interesting information about the 
African school problems, the constitutions of the various mission 
vicariates, the views of experienced veterans in the field, etc. 
Father Gavan Duffy rightly stresses the need of catechists. In 
the account of the Gold Coast missions, the aims of Sir Gordon 
Guggisberg and of Achimota College might have been treated a 
bit more genially without weighting too much the balance of 
truth. 

There is an element of the stupendous in the labors of St. 
Francis de Sales. From his early maturity until the week of his 
death, he seemed never to have passed an idle hour. That his 
ceaseless energy did not win a stupendous harvest during his own 
lifetime is of little account; the harvest has continued to our day. 
The chief features of the life of the Saint are well described in 
the first part of “S. Francois de Sales” (Macmillan. $3.75), 
by E. K. Sanders. St. Francis was primarily an apostle, first 


among the heretics in and about his diocese of Geneva, the strong- 
hold of Calvinism, and secondly among the lax Catholics of 
France. By his missionary zeal, he led both of these wandering 
folds back to the true Shepherd. In addition, he was the inspir- 
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ing guide to the elect of Christ’s Fold, leading them on the ways 
of higher holiness. As reformer, preacher, writer and simple 
priest, St. Francis influenced all France and Savoy, from king 
and duke down to the lowly peasant, from saintly souls such as 
Jeanne Francoise de Chantal, Vincent de Paul, Marie de 1’Incar- 
nation and M. Olier, down to the veriest sinner. The second and 
third parts of this volume are devoted to a study of the writings 
and spiritual doctrines of Saint Francis. The author of the 
volume, Miss Sanders, is a member of the Anglican Church. Her 
attitudes and spiritual understanding, however, are Catholic. Onl; 
here and there does one hesitate over the orthodoxy of the state- 
ments. 

Pastors in search of new ideas on the Sunday homilies and 
on the subject of Confirmation will find an abundance of delight- 
fully original matter in the second volume of sermons by the 
late Dr. Paul Wilhelm von Keppler, Bishop of Rottenburg “Was- 
ser aus dem Felsen: Zweiter Band.” (Herder. $1.75). Bishop 
von Keppler’s style, though finished and graceful, was strong and 
convincing. In these sermons he makes his habitual plea for 
“more joy.”: declaring that “it is entirely suitable to our times 
to insist, in the name of Christianity and the genuine Catholic 
concept of life, on our right to have joy.” The editors have had 
the happy idea to give just the pithy extracts from the sermons, 
instead of printing them all out in full. 

The details of the career of St. Alphonsus and the occupations 
which exercised his zeal have been arranged with care by many 
biographers of the Saint. But in retelling the story of his life, 
a Sister of Notre Dame gives us a brief, clear, interesting ac- 
count of the founder of the Congregation of the Holy Redeemer. 
The “Life of St. Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori” (Benziger. 
$1.65), introduced by George Stebbing, C.SS.R., should do much 
towards fostering devotion, developing a love of work for God 
and a familiarity with prayer. 


Governors and Government.—While it can hardly be stated 
that Frederick Trevor Hill has uncovered any new facts for the 
pages of his entertainingly written “Lincoln” (Appleton. $3.00), 
some readers are bound to be intrigued by his interpretation of 
the great man. In a foreword, Mr. Hill prepares the reader for 
the triple viewpoint to which he would particularly call his atten- 
tion. He would have Lincoln in the first place studied as dis- 
tinctly Southern; being both by birth and inheritance a Virginian, 
“since his native State was practically owned by Virginia up to 
within a few years of his birth.” He would have him also hailed 
“as the first American,” less in the sense popularly associated 
with that title than because through the bitter struggle with 
which his name and life were associated he was one of the few 
statesmen, if not the only one, who thought nationally. Finally, 
he would not picture him in the traditional role of the great 
emancipator, for though a very important factor in rescuing the 
Negro race from bondage he was not its emancipator. Readers 
will differ as to accepting the author’s interpretations, but never- 
theless they will enjoy his simple narrative of one of our out- 
standing characters, whose career has a perennial interest. 

Students of constitutional history will find in “The Founda- 
tions of the Constitution” (New York: Grafton Press), by 
David Hutchison, a compact handbook outlining the historical 
background, Federal, State, Colonial, and English, of the national 
Constitution. While the author offers suggestions for a new 
orientation regarding the Constitution, one remarks that he has 
entirely omitted any reference to the question not infrequently 
mooted during the last decade of the influence of European 
Scholasticism on the mental attitudes and the practical decisions 
of the Constitution’s framers. 

Dr. Peter P. Reinhold, formerly Finance Minister of the Ger- 
man Reich, offers in “The Economic, Financial, and Political 
State of Germany since the War” (Yale University Press. $2.00) 
a brief but comprehensive survey of the reconstruction that has 
been going on in his country since the Armistice. Things move so 
rapidly at present with the German people that, though scarcely 
off the press, parts of the volume have already lost their timeli- 
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ness. Nevertheless, those who are interested in getting a com- 
pact view of the background of recent German economics and 
politics, and especially of the part the Dawes plan played in the 
consolidation of the new democratic Republic in Germany will 
find it here. 





Catholic Sociology.—Useful collateral reading for social- 
science courses is provided by “Social Problems and Agencies ” 
(Benziger. $2.50) edited by Henry S. Spalding, S.J. In at- 
tractive textbook form, a collection of interesting papers and 
addresses on various topics relating to social science is presented 
by various well-known specialists in the field of sociology. The 
papers differ somewhat in style and manner of treatment, some 
being more or less scientific discussions, others are addresses, or 
papers of an occasional nature. The series begins with a paper 
on “Americanization” by Charles A. McMahon, of the N. C. W. 
C. In the first part, questions arising out of social conditions 
and social agencies for solving such questions, such as the social 
settlement, the community house, etc., are treated. Part II deals 
with the results of economic handicaps and adjustments, chiefly 
from the industrial standpoint. In Part III, social pathology 
and the corresponding remedial agencies are discussed, including 
unemployment, juvenile delinquency, etc. In view of the wide 
range of matters discussed, it is a little strange that no reference 
at all is made to two of the most fundamental of all our Amer- 
ican social problems: that of the Negro and that of rural life, 
nor to any of the agencies concerned therewith. 





Juveniles.—Boys who like Western atmosphere in their fiction, 
and especially those who are already familiar with Ted and Al 
Bascomb, will enjoy a new volume which the Rev. H. J. Heagney 
offers in “The Testing of Al Bascomb” (Benziger. $1.25). 
Along with the young hero, his sister Ethel and his brother 
Richard occupy the leading roles in the story. The author groups 
together in a tale that is bound to appeal to the American boy, 
sport and adventure. There is a rodeo, a panther hunt, a baseball 
game, and a variety of other interesting incidents—not without a 
smattering of romance. The youthful reader will find in Al and 
his friends all those sturdy qualities which make for the sort of 
character an American and a Catholic should ambition. 

Girls who have followed Inez Specking in the stories that she 
has woven about Martha Jane Joyce will find that in her newest 
volume, “Martha Jane—Sophomore” (Herder. $1.50), the St. 
Louis college girl runs true to form. There is the usual local 
coloring to her experiences, not the least of which is a tornado 
episode graphically described and seriously affecting Martha Jane. 
But as one reads one wonders if Martha Jane will ever grow up. 
We take it she is not typical of the Catholic convent young lady 
in whom we look for more poise and ‘interest in the serious factors 
of an educational program than Martha Jane or most of her 
friends display. Many of the things she does and says are more 
suited to the high-school sophomore than to the collegian. 

Under the title, “More Story Hour Favorites” (Century. 
$2.00), Wilhemina Harper has assembled a collection of inter- 
esting stories as a companion volume to her “Story Hour Fa- 
vorites.” Those who must entertain little ones in the home or 
in the school or whose duty it is to introduce children to the best 
in fiction will find here a variety of content that will appeal to 
both boys and girls. Eugene Field, Louisa Alcott, Dickens, 
Monica Shannon, Parker Filmore, and other favorite authors of 
the children are made to contribute their tales of magic and 
mystery, of adventure and humor. 

The high-school boy will find in “Team First” (Appleton. 
$1.75), a wholesome story that will challenge his interest from 
its initial to its closing chapter. Earl Reed Silvers writes here 
a book for boys without a single girl character, and portrays the 
athletic side of high-school life through the football, basketball 
and baseball seasons. “ Rocky” Hill, the hero, is a plucky, whole- 
some lad, who proves under a series of tests the mettle that is 
his. By sheer grit he wins the admiration of his companions: 
he is bound to gain the approbation of his readers also. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


“The President and the Law” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial in the issue of America for May 4, entitled “The 
President and the Law,’ I find replete with sound good judgment 
as well as wholesome, well-balanced criticism. Such articles should 
help much to solve what President Hoover, in his recent New 
York speech, called “the dominant issue before the American 
people’’ today. 

That the problem of constantly increasing lawlessness and crime 
in the United States has assumed alarming proportions, no fair- 
minded observer can deny. 

Yet, as you justly point out, the Chief Executive errs in his 
analysis of this most deplorable situation. Just because a law 
is enacted, it does not follow that it is to be enforced at all costs 
and hazards. As long as our authorities, Federal and State, cling 
to this erroneous doctrine, no real improvement can be expected. 

Withal, there is urgently needed a thorough national house- 
cleaning. . . . This general purification ought to begin with a 
sterner inculcation of ethical religious standards from early youth 
up not only in church, but in home and school as well. . . 

Cincinnati. Witt A. SHENLEY. 


“More Publicity for Prohibition” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for April 20, there appeared a most 
sound and sane editorial under the title, “More Publicity for Pro- 
hibition.” I wish to thank you for it. A friend sent me the 
editorial. I shall pass it along in an attempt to do my small part 
in opposing the self-appointed autocracy which, intoxicated by 
imaginary success, would impose an imperialism that is true un- 
Americanism, to which Woodrow Wilson referred as “outside 
bodies assuming the powers of super-government in the name of 
Divinity.” Not being familiar with your publication, I do not 
know whether ycu conduct a department for correspondence, nor 
am I concerned on that point. I simply desired to convey to you 
my appreciation. 

No man today is fighting Prohibition—so-called—merely to 
make drinking of intoxicants easier; nor is any man deliberately 
breaking the laws of his country with rebellious intent. Drink 
is all too easy to procure, and no people become a nation of law- 
breakers overnight, seemingly. But every real American does 
resent and refuse to submit to the crazed and fanatical interference 
of the Anti-Saloon League, the pathetic W.C.T.U., and the vin- 
dictive Board of Morals, which, in its zeal for enforced goodness 
in others, fails to adhere to the elements of truth, honesty and true 
citizenship. 

I have always attended a Protestant church. I call myself a 
Protestant and probably always shall; but since the utterly un- 
scrupulous attitude of the church in trying to advance the cause 
of temperance by means of the impossible Prohibition, I have 
refused to enter, aid or countenance any service or effort in any 
way connected with the church. I realize that there are many 
honest and courageous ministers in the Protestant denominations 
who frankly express disapproval and doubt as to the Prohibition 
movement, and that my blanket condemnation may not be entirely 
just or logical, and it is with regret that I deny myself the 
benefits of their able counsel. All the same—I refuse to enter a 
church and listen to exhortations for truth and honesty from a 
source that is daily undermining the country. .. . 

That many men of enormous fortunes are secretly aiding the 
cause of Prohibition is known to all. Such men have much to 
answer for. Their efforts and means are abetting a movement 
far more destructive than the reddest propaganda. The coming 
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generations, with their indifference and contempt for law, their 
familiarity with indiscriminate drinking, will owe their misery to 
those who now bestow large means in the name of “righteous- 
ness.” 

Their lies before me a magazine article by an Episcopal clergy- 
man. It is a fair sample of the inaccuracy—to put it mildly—that 
characterizes the utterance of the moral horde. A cause that must 
be bolstered by inaccuracies is certainly in the hands of desperate 
disciples. 

Permit me once more to thank you for the editorial above men- 
tioned. One is doing a good work and rendering high service 
who points out every fallacy and fraud of the enemy. 

Rochester, N. Y. Cuaries E. Lewis. 


Crime and Respect for the Constitution 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statistician of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, has published homicide rates for dif- 
ferent cities of the country that afford interesting reading in view 
of President Hoover’s address on lawlessness. 

Memphis, Tenn., had in 1928 a homicide rate of 60.5 per 100,000 
of population, Birmingham, Ala., a rate of 54.9 per 100,000, and 
Atlanta, Ga., a rate of 45.1 per 100,000. Dr. Hoffman states that 
while this section has a large colored population, the separate rates 
for the whites and the Negroes are higher than elsewhere in the 
nation. 

The South is politically dry, yet it violates the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution flagrantly. 

New York City, in 1928, had a homicide rate of 6.7 per 100,000 
of population. New York, too, be it noted, has a large colored 
population. 

This city is not dry yet it carries out the intent of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

Will the President send Mrs. Wildebrandt into the South to 
enforce the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments as well as the 
Eighteenth ? 


Brooklyn. Howarp W. Toner. 


Natural Law and “ Expediency ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


. One may or may not realize it, but the fact remains that 
those who are responsible for the “dry” law and similar legis- 
lative enactments recognize no rights which do not originate in 
and issue from the legislative halls of the nation. 

The natural law, for instance, in their opinion is nothing more 
than an antiquated belief—a hang-over from the “Dark Ages.” 
. . . Such spurious, false philosophical principles justify, in the 
minds of those holding them, any legislative act or decree, if in 
their opinion it is for “the commonweal.” If natural rights are 
brushed aside in a summary fashion under such a pretext, the 
individual has, they believe, no just cause for complaint, for in 
their eyes there exist no such things as natural rights. It may 
so happen that rights which, we hold, flow from the natural law 
are protected by the positive law. But, according to them, these 
rights are so protected, not because they are natural rights, but 
because our Government for the time being considers it expedient 
to protect them. It is for “the general welfare” that they be 
protected. 

These false principles are responsible not only for constitutional 
Prohibition itself, but they are to a certain extent responsible for 
the consequent invasion of a number of other rights which we have 
from time immemorial held to be sacred and inalienable. They are 
likewise responsible for a vast number of proposed reforms which 
are inherently vicious and immoral. Such are—to mention but a 
few—the aims of those advocating birth control, sterilization, and 
many of the methods advocated to bring about the “ ideals” sought 
after in the field of eugenics. 

Certain it is that if these false principles gain a foothold or 
take root in the mind of the average American, the Declaration 
of Independence may well be placed in some museum for preserva- 
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tion, so that future generations of Americans may not be entirely 
ignorant of the glory that was once ours. 

Catholic philosophical principles, placed side by side with the 
principles enunciated in the Declaration, are in keeping with our 
traditional and historic Americanism; the principles of this modern 
school of thought are not. 

We may ponder with profit to ourselves the salutary advice 
given by Professor Barker in one of his Lowell Institute lectures 
recently, when he said: “ America today would benefit by a little 
more natural law and less of constitutional law in domestic 
affairs.” 


Reading, Mass. James F. Desmonp. 


Is There a “Sucker” List? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

No doubt you and your numerous readers know the meaning 
of a “sucker” list. All the purveyors of quack remedies and 
shady investments compile and use them. When a boob who has 
bitten at the bait of an advertisement has been followed up to the 
last form letter and “worked” to his evident limit, his name, 
along with others, is peddled to the next dealer in the same line 
for a fresh direct-mail attack. 

In recent years numerous letters have come to me from various 
mission, church-building, or charitable enterprises, all Catholic, 
and in a manner to make me feel certain that my name has been 
peddled from other Catholic endeavors to which I have contributed. 
Frankly, I do not like it; my disposition is not to let my: left 
hand know what my right doeth, let alone to have the story told 
to the wide world. 

The letters received from unknown sources betray that it is 
known I am a contributor. Some of them are practically de- 
mands for an immediate check. I seriously question the ethics 
of these requests when made in His Sweet Name. Nothing like 
the reputable mission magazines has come along with the letters 
to let me know who these alleged mission Fathers are and what 
they are doing. For all I know they may be frauds. And in no 
instance do they tell me where they got my name and why they 
felt privileged to write to me... . 

Am I on a sucker list? Is there a sucker list for American 
Catholics? By what agency is it handed on? 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. T. M. 


“When a Man’s a Man” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


John Wiltbye, in his “ When a Man’s a Man,” hit the nail on 
the head. “Steel,” sitting in the Pullman and talking wise to 
“Rubber,” cared little about the Mexican laborers as long as he 
was on top of the world. What matter whether the poor Mexi- 
can “moved” or died? Plenty more to fill the gap. 

That they could work long hours in the heat, that they could 
be “knocked down” to “know who is boss.” That they belonged 
to no union and were “easy to handle” suits “ Steel’s” type. No! 
they were not human—simply Mexicans. 

In a certain city some time ago a superintendent in a plant 
resigned because of bad working conditions there. The general 
manager tried to prevail on him to stay. His answer was no, 
that the plant was a madhouse. His fine sense of justice could 
not be smothered even though he drew an excellent salary. 

Evidently “Steel” never read the excellent words of the fine 
and lamented Leo XIII. Is it any wonder that Catholic charitable 
organization in the Mid-west are constantly having to help these 
poor Mexicans? 

What does “Steel” care as long as he “rides the cushions?” 
Men of intelligence refuse to drive men to slaughter, at least, if 
they have a spark of humanity left. 

The writer knows from experience in handling men that John 
Wiltbye was right when he said: “Let Steel ponder these pas- 
sages and practise what they preach or take off his Catholic 
badge.” 

Detroit. 


James A. Durry. 











